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THE OUTLOOK. 

The daily papers in Boston and New York have 
reported an alliance between The Christian Unioi 
and those who had contemplated starting anew paper 
in Boston. In this they have somewhat anticipated 
the announcement of the parties themselves ; bnt 
their statements, though partly prophetic, 
stantially accurate. There has been long and in- 
creasingly felt in all denominations a desire for 
broader and more catholic Christian newspaper than 
ean well be furnished by those controlled by and de 
voted to denominational interests. Owing to local 
causes this desire has been more strongly felt in 
New England than in other localities, and more 
freely expressed in the 
than those of other denominations. 
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ripened into a purpose; plans for the publica- | 
cation of a new paper in Boston were formed; | 
some capital was secured, and editorial writers 


were engaged. Lut the to adding 
another to the already very large number of religious 
newspapers were obvious aud great ; an alliance with 
The Christiau Union was therefore proposed ; and 
after due consideration has been agreed upon. The 


ol )jectious 


details have not yet been so fully perfected that we | 


feel warranted in adding to the statements which have 
been unofficially made in the daily papers. When we 
are prepared to publish the names of those who will 
become associated in the editorial conduct of The 
Christian Union, as consulting and contributing 
editors, we think the announcement will justify the 
prophetic declaration of the ‘‘ Boston Herald :” ‘‘ This 
will make the Union by all odds the strongest religious 
paper in the country.” Meanwhile we must content 
ourselves and our readers with giving as above the 
names of those who actually have contributed to our 
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and kindly spirit in which they were both given and 
received at the Club, the reading will bea means lx 
of knowledge and of grace. The habitual readers of 
The Christian Union har ily need to be teld—but ‘‘to 


ih 


write the same things to you, to me is not irksome, 
but for you it is safe’—that in our judgment the 
Scripture plainly reveals »# fival judgment; that it 
represents this judgment as bringing to an end 


that this fical judgmen 


Christ’s redemptive work ; 


not death, is everywhere Scripturally represented a 


ending redemption for every man; that as to wh 
may take place between death and the judg t 
Scripture is silent ; that it is equally ‘‘conj 

to assert that there must be or that there cannot | 
a preaching of the g spelin that iutermediat ‘ 
and that it is enough to know that when that fi 
judgment comes for us, whenever that may be, 

one of us will go to be judged before the Christ w! 


denounced the masqueraders that hid covetor 
of piety, but suid to the shri 
woman, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee; goa 
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| ity, is all-sufficient for faith. 


The Irish have been holding, during the past week, 
a Conveution in Philadelphia for the purpose of com- 


bining, if not uniting, all the Irish-American svci 

ties in one Irish Natioual League of Ameriea to co 
operate with the Irish National League in Ireland 
to secure the self-government of that country. 
plan of organization provides fora council to be com 
State and Territory 


who 


posed of one member from each 
and the Dominion of Canada, shall elect 
turn an executive committee of seven which is 
charged with the practical administration of the 
affairs of the League. 


’ 


ll 


Irish-American societies are invited to be en- 
rolled as subordinate branches of the League 
on paying one dollar per annum for every 


member into the national treasury. The general ob- 
jects of the League are: to instruct the American 
people respecting Irish affairs ; to create a public 
sentiment in favor of self-goverment ; to promote the 


All American, Irish, and | 


vented the framers of it from recognizing, even 
r » recent endeavors of the Liberal govern- 
ment of Exgland to mitigate somewhat the evils 
from the past, and to 

re} mewhat the wrongs perpetrated in the 
The at to all Lrish-Amer- 
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all praise, and the vigorous suppression of 
fiend is heartily commendable, although 
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day law and Sunday violations ; the barbers have 


| long since resumed their razors ; the express wagons 


rattle along the streets as before ; and the only effect 
observable of the brief and not very brilliant cam- 
paiga is in the closing of a few of the retail shops 
which were befort But tie 
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poor pretense of enforcing Puritan legislation gave 
the Sabbath. breaking interest all the excuse it 
wanted—and it was not mneb—to move for a prac- 
tical repeal of all Sabbath Jegislation, and bills for 
that purpose were introduced at the very opening 
of the session. Thanks to the energetic remou- 
strances of individual citizens, represented by the 
Sabbath Committee, these bills in their worst form 
did not pass; how bad they were our readers can 
guess from the bill which finally did pass, and which 
now awaits the approval or objection of the Governor. 
By this bill all restrictions to the sale of fruit, con- 
fectionery, and tobacco are taken off, and the pen- 
alty for all violations of the Snnday law—-except 
liquor sellivg, theatrical performances, and public 
processions—is a fine of from one to twenty dollars. 
The nnrestricted sale of fruit is largely for the ben- 
efit of the wholesale dealers, and is the 
first step teward the general opening of Sun- 
day business in the down-town steres; the 
unrestricted sale of confectionery is for the 
benefit of the cheap candy stores in the avenues, which 
reap a large harvest on that day by diverting into 
their own coffers the pennies given to children for 
the Sunday-school contribution—-box, and for the 
benefit of the undertakers, who reap a large harvest 
of children in this city from cheap poisoned confec- 
tionery ; the unrestricted sale of tobacco sets open 
the front door to many a thinly-disguised liquor 
shop. Finally, the abolition of imprisonment and the 
substitution of a petty fine is nearly equivalent to 
the abolition of all penalty ; for many a successful 
trade will be willing to run the risk of a twenty dol- 
lar fine for the certainty of a Sunday profit. Let us 
be honest with ourselves, whatever we do. If we are 
going to abolish all Sunday legislation let us do it 
openly and frankly, not under false pretenses. 





According to the daily papers,the promised arraign- 
ment of the Rev. R. Heber Newton has reached the 
first state of accomplishment. A self-appointed com- 
mittee of clergymen and laymen have prepared 
charges and specifications which have been formally 
delivered to the Bishop, The gravamen of these 
charges, which are based on Mr. Newton's 
recent sermons on the Bible, is that he 
denies the declaration which every priest 
in the Episcopal Church is required to 
subscribe: ‘‘I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God, 
and to contain all things necessary to salvation.” 
The specifications include the charge that he denies 
the miracles, the Divinity of Christ, and his super- 
natural birth and incarnation ; the predictive char- 
acter of prophecy, the divine origin and character of 
the religion of the Old Testament, and in general 
regards the religion of the Bible as a natural historic 
evolution, not as a divine, supernatural revelation. 
It is now for the bishop to determine whether the 
case shall proceed any further. He exercises some- 
what the functions of a Grand Jury, and if he thinks 
a prima facie case has been made out designates 
twelve clergymen from whom the accused may select 
five to act as his jndges. We have already expressed 
our opinion of Mr, Newton's ‘‘Sermons,” which 
seemed to us to be cenceived in an excellent 
spirit, but to be crude ald inadequate in many 
respects in execution, The accusers, however, 
as is the wont of accusers in such cases, have 
certainly strained a point, perhaps several points, to 
make out a case against the accused. Mr. Newton 
does not deny the Divinity or supernatural birth of 
Christ, though he uses language which might be 
used by either a humanitarian or an Evangelical 
believer. He certainly does not deny that the Bible 
is the Word of God, though he does deny that it is 
written in the very words of God, which is a very 
different thing. He does not deny the supernatural 
origin and character of Christianity, though he does 
leave it far from clear whether he believes tuat the 
New Jerusalem is a city coming down from God out 
of heaven unto men, or is built up by men from the 
earth toward God. Ta short,if vagueness and indefi- 
niteness of theological statement on these points is an 
ecclesiastical offense under the canon law of the 
Episcopal church, Mr. Newton would be unquestion- 
ably amenable to a charge of having committed it. 
But not teaching true doctrine is a very different 
thing from teaching false doctrine ; and though sins 
of omission may sometimes do as much damage as 
sins of commission, we are not aware that any 
church, unless it be the ReformejJ, makes them sub- 

ects of church investigation and ecclesiastical 
penalty 


The opening up of the continent of Africa gives 








play not only toa gord deal of vigorous scientific 
exploration, but to politica] intrigne as well; France 
is evideutly determined to secure the predominance 
of French influence in that country. The Congo 
River is navigable for 115 miles from its mouth, then 
follow 250 miles rendered unnavigable by rapids and 
cataracts ; at this point lies Stanley Pool, and beyond, 
through 1,000 miles of rich country, the river is open 
and free. Several years ago Stanley formed a plan 
to open the great valley of the Congo, by building 
a road around the section rendered impassable by 
the cataracts, and an international association, get- 
ting its chief support from Belgium, has made it pos- 
sible for the discoverer to carry out his scheme, At 
great expense of money and life a road has now 
been constructed, and trading posts established, be- 
tween Stanley Pool and the lower falls of the Congo, 
and this great river, with its tributaries running in 
the heart of the continent, is Jikely soon to become 
one of the arteries of trade, France, foreseeing the 
importance of Stanley’s movement, appeared in the 
field in the person of M. de Brazza, who unfurled 
the Frene: flag among the tribes to the rorth of the 
river, secured a concession from a native king, and has 
laid out an imaginary road from Stanley Pool to the 
coast, From Stanley Pool the Congo runs to the sea in 
2 southwesterly course while the new road follows an 
air line westward. This road exists, like some West- 
ern towns of an early day, only in the brain of its 
projector and on his well-drawn plans, but with Gal- 
lic imagination he has already built a station at its 
eastern terminus and called it Brazzaville, and under 
the terms of his treaty with the native king an- 
nounces the exclusive right of France in the Congo 
Valley. The river enters the sea almost midway 
between the French possessions on the one side 
and the Portuguese on the other, and the 
Portuguese government has met the French 
pretensions by a claim to sovereignty over 
the entire disputed section, The English goy- 
ernment was at one time inclined to back 
the Portuguese claim, but the Portuguese are slave- 
traders, and public sentiment, as expressed in a re- 
cent debate in the House of Commons, makes every- 
thing like a recognition of the Portuguese authority 
impossible, France has, however, a capital oppor- 
tunity of securing the control of the trade of the 
Congo region. 





The Island of Hayti has recently been the scene of 
another of those revolutions which are so common in 
tropical America. The mulattoes in the Island are 
ina decided mino.ity as compared with the Negro 
population, but they are inspired with an ambition 
to manage ite political affairs, Armed with breech 
loading rifles, purchased in this country, a small 
force of mulattoes, barely a hundred in number, set 
up the standard of revolt and attacked the govern- 
ment troops, whose immediate and iguominious 
flight may be attributed to lack of discipline and 
lack of proper weapons of defense. The mulattoes 
won a complete victory, aud have now advanced far 
enough to organize a provisional government. They 
are said to be men of more vigorous and aggressive 
character than the Negro population, and are under 
the lead of Bazelais,who, if popular reports are true, 
combines the intelligence of the scholar with the dar- 
ing of the freebooter ; leading his troops in the most 
reckless manner and cutting down his opponents in 
numberless hand-to-hand conflicts. It looks at 
present as if the revolution were merely an attempt 
on the part of the ‘‘ outa” to change places with the 
“ena,” 








ABOUT PRAYER. 


FRIEND asks us to help her solve a question 

about prayer, which, she says, has puzzled 
her not a little. She states the case substantially as 
follows :— 


In the ‘‘Lifeof Mrs. Prentiss,” recently published,Mrs. Pren- 
tiss, speaking of her husband’s call to a theological professor- 
ship in Chicago, says they prayed earnestly over the matter, 
asked God to decide it for them, and left it as much as pos- 
sible in his hands. Ayainst their wishes they decided to go. 
But this decision, her husband adds, was afterward felt by 
him to have been ‘‘ a grave mistake.” Now if two persons, 
as well advanced in the Christian life as they, earnestly seek 
God's help in reference to a question of duty which they dare 
not decide by their own wisdom alone, and then find that 
they have made a wrong decision, what is the use of their 
praying? How can we with any heart or coofidence ask for 
an intimation of the Divine will, feeling all the time that we 
are liable not to get it, or to misunderstand itif given? How 
does God help any one to a right decision? I have often 
sought light on this subject, but never consciously received it. 
Won't you, please, tell me what the trouble s? 

Our friend’s case is not singular; it is that of 





thousands. Prayer, if viewed on the practical side, 
is the simplest thing in the world. It is coming to 
our Heavenly Father in the name of Christ and ask- 
ing him to give us those things which we stand in 
need of, both for the body and the soul. But viewed 
intellectually, prayer is beset by difficulties which no 
wit of man can solve. ‘‘He that cometh to God 
must elieve ;” and faith is never required where we 
can see or understand. More or Jess of our friend’s 
‘*tronble,” then, lies in the very vature of prayer as 
an exercise of faith. 

But in part it seems to us to grow out of a wrong 
view of prayer. The case referred to is only a sam- 
ple of a multitude of cases that are occurring every 
day. Questions of duty, which Omniscience alone 
can decide with certainty, spring up, sooner or later, 
in every Christian’s path. Ard prayer is such a 
wonderful, blessed ordinance, because it helps us to 
decide these questions by putting us in actual com- 
munication with Omniscience. But God’s help in 
deciding them is not a miracle, It does not dispense 
with the use of the appropriate means on our part. 
When a loving mother prays that her sick child may 
be restored to health, she watches and nurses it with 
more hope but not with less vigilance. Nor are 
divine answers to prayers, when given, addressed to 
sense ; they are not like mathematical demonstra- 
tions ; they are essentially objects of faith. When 
her husband sent in his resignation, and his church 
ubanimously refused to accept it, Mrs. Prentiss 
wrote toa friend: ‘‘I feel that all this is the result 
of prayer. I never got any light on the Chicago 
question when I prayed about it; but I yielded my 
judgment and my will, beeanse my husband thought 
that he must go. Pray that the lessons we 
have been learning through so many trying months 
may help us to be helping hands to those who may 
pass through similar straits.” It seems plain on the 
face of the narrative, as given in the ‘‘ Life and Let- 
ters of Mrs. Prentiss,” that her husband's long delay 
to accept the call brought the case within the range 
of tbe great Chicago fire, and so resulted in his re- 
maining in New Yor. If, in view of her health, he 
afterward felt that his decision to go had been ‘‘a 
grave mistake,” who shall say it was not owing to 
prayer that the error was corrected in time ? 

Prayer is no insurance against mistakes of judg- 
ment ; either our own or that of friends. The best 
men are not always the wisest, and if they were, they 
would still be liable to unwise decisions. But even 
unwise decisions, if honestly made, without selfish 
bias or passion, can be easily overruled for good. 
God delights in being trusted; and no one who 
trusts in him with alJl the heart will in the end be 
confounded or put toshame. In the varied disci- 
pline of life we owe, perhaps, more than we dream of 
to the very mistakes and errors of judgment which, 
at the time, are often so mortifying and troublesome. 
How wuch of our patience, our bumility, our charity, 
our faith in God and his kind, loving providence—iu 
a word, how much of what is best and sweetest ip 
our characters—blossoms out of this bitter experi- 
ence of our own weakness and short-sightedness ! 








THE INTERNATIONAL NOVEL. 

HE international novel is the latest product of 

telegrapby and rapid transit; it owes its exist- 
ence to the fact that London is as near as San Fran- 
cisco and that Caleutta gets the morning news as 
promptly as the Associated Press. As a result, every- 
body travels, and a good many people ‘‘live in 
truvks.” A railway ticket is now the passport to the 
highest opportunities of civilization ; and one meets 
almost as many Americans on the Nile as on the 
Mississippi. As an easy way of getting an education 
traveling is extensively patronized ; and society is 
pleased to consider itself cultured because it can talk 
glibly of London, Rome, and Florence, has picked 
up a few facts about the quality of various wines, 
and knows that the ‘‘ Sistine Madonna ” is at Dres- 
den and the ‘‘ Madonna della Sedia,’”’ in the Pitti 
Palace. Under the circumstances, and with all the 
tides of fashion outward bound, nobody expects the 
novelist to stay at home. He, of all men, must be 
on the wing ; and so we find him in lodgings in Lon- 
don, or quartered at Venice, or studying ‘local 
color ” at Constantinople. The schoolmaster is no 
longer abroad ; he has come home and given place to 
the novelist. 

That the international novel has not reached its 
fullest development is evident to every careful ob- 
server. It began with certain short and very charm- 
ing sketches, confessedly episodical in character, like 
the scenes they portrayed ; it advanced into the com- 
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Those who have made a carefu) study of the in- | helped. It is a commo perience that wl thers 
ternational novel are not surprised at the appearance | 18 & cnrrent tl ut arid Ke of these tur 
of the miraculous in the latest and most astonishing | back against the direction of the current. But th 
of these tales’; they have long foreseen that sucha | waters mingle after a while, and meanwhile it does 
result was inevitable. How could it be otherwise! | not take a practiced cye to distinguish bet the 
The international novel must grow; by the law of its | current aud the counter-currents, 4 body of tl 
development it must make longer journey rave] | Movement is One way. 
with more baggage, sojourn in newer countries, and The careful observer cannct but perceive at the 
meet strauger races continually. I+ has already ex- | Movement is confined to no latitud i tonod 
hausted all the continents except Africa, and the | nomination. Why are men disen revision 
conditions of travel in the newer portions of that | of creeds, catechisms, and liturgies What is Dr 
country are still so unpleasant that ‘local color” | Morris trying to prepsre the Presbyterians for, in 
costs more than the novelist is willing to pay. It is, | the recent wise article in ‘7 Independent’ It 
therefore, an absolute necessity that conmuunication be | is true that certain writers in the ‘* North American” 
opened with other worlds, and the Buddhist ‘* udept ” | may think that the churches stick to the Confessions 
appears on the stage not a moment too svou, We | #nd believe every word of them ut it only shows 
may confidently look now for the inter-muudane, | that some men do not observe or feel currents, On 
or inter-stellar, or pan-cosmical novel, with all | serious mistake Las beeu made, It is this : the selee- 
manner of strange and as yet undiscovered person | tion of a few outspoken men, who have reached cer 
ages, and all manner of nnearthly and unheard of | tain conclusions on a few minor points, or one or two 


| important matters, as exponents of the 
| And this has led to ¢ 


them: 


It is sad to think of the movement. 
Poor Fielding, Thackeray, 


Hawthorne, 


plots. waste of talent in 
the past. 


George Eliot, 


Dickens, another mistake as serious : men 


and the rest of who are moving, and show it, are proclaimed as 





They were so provincial, so insular, so far from the | identified with the movement of these few individ- 
universal ‘‘ point of view.” | uals. The carnest men with whom we are familiar, 
— + } who consent to the fact that they are moving, know 

THE “NEW MOVEMENT.” pretty well thei dire ction, and they intend to take 

VHAT ‘hare is 2 Movement no one |} care that they shail not effect any resuit that may be 


, 1 
a mubts. Else . 99 
i ralled ‘‘truly vicious. 


If interested to 


view and aim, a 


‘I 


movement is not so certain, 


- why this ‘‘hue andcry”’? That there is a 7 : : — > 
a % any one is study their point of 


[In the view of some it 


comprenend ti 
which they are moving, he may take 
‘* Faith and Philosophy,” contain 
publishe dat various times } y the beloved and lameuted 
Professor Henry I. Smith, late of the Unio 
this he will 


nd te 1 pulse under 
aud to n 


not 
because they have been going with it, 


has been in progress for some time, any it 


it, 
A current is 


upsa volume 


ol 
ing the papers 


has long been evident. Many are aware 


cal t a 


not felt by one who glides on it. If he will perceiva 
it, he must either go ashore and stand the 


nn 
i heo- 
on 


, logical Seminary, in New York, fh: 
banks, or turn about and try to go the other way. | ES - seins "yeaa wines 
y ° ene oe 7 . P mS aiscern the spirit, irpose, HeELMOd, ULi¢ it nadeLey 
Why is there opposition, if there is not stress? Why f the progr ; ae’ 2 P ; 1] Tj 
: . : <a * | of the progress they desire and hope to mak ut 
are some in tne attitude cf resistance, if there is ; en Balke 
movement had been felt long before the author of 


nothing to resist ? 


* ; 3 these valuable papers passed away. Indeed, he was 
What, then, is this movement? Mr. Joseph Cook a f it “ te Calis in mle we hi 
i ure ) | wie hi JCLOTO ic CHU a4 ON 1 
thinks he knows. He calls it ‘‘Dornerism.” The | _ cps ees ara ; a 
| career as a teacher of theology, And it is not 


Rev. Mr. Plumb does not quite know ; but he knows 


: aS “ge ot little interesting to know that his first exposition of 
enough to affirm that it is ‘‘ vague and vicious ; 


”” and | 
he has traced it to its impulse and taken its trend, 
and says it is ‘‘Channingism,” If the movement is 
vague, it is because it has no definite direction ; it 
is ‘‘ all abroad ;” it has no objective. 
bas no distinct aim, it may be vicious ; for in its per- 
egrinations it may run against something, and then 
there will be a crash, and the splinters will fly. 

Some persons think it is a slender current running Acme of Cod. 
in the line of speculation upon eschatology. They | icc hack ceil 
suppose its purpose has been accomplished in the | trom nataral religion nor from psychology and ration- 
affirmation of a ‘‘ probation after death for some.” | He Rud k it from the te ve] thats itself. 
This they regard to be a serious and dangerous 
error, Not so much because they fear it will mislead 


the principles and methods of the new theology was 
given at Audover Theological Seminary on the 4th 
of S ptember, 1849, "This will be fe as the first 
It 


was his idea that revelation is a living process, and 


und 
.., | chapter of the volume to which we have alluded, 
Of course, if it 

and communica- 
in Christ, for the 
ends of redemption, and consummated in the king- 


consists in the seli-manifestati 


tion of ‘God toman, ultimating 
. , r 


He believ d in 


noe select 


systematic theology. 
the dominating principle 
al ethics, 


We quote from his Andover address : 





the “‘infants, idiots, and some heathen,” who have | 404 Where we are sages wee = et oe 
been considered as admitted to a privilege, under gic — Se = yong ae es a ms : ai - 

grace, in a future state; but because they expect | evang: viata Sent ae uy sation pre ch , whose life ¥ m the 
that” ‘gates ajar” for these unfortunates may be | crowning glory of humanity; and his death was its redemp 
flung wide open to al]. This is evidently the notion | tion; and from whose death ané from whose lif ences 
of the Rev. Dr, Rankin, who devotes his entire | 9nd blessings have streamed forth coastant and inestimable ; 


in Him, whose nature, more wonderful thun any other, unites 
the extremes of divinity and humanity 
than any 
heaven; and whose Cominion is a8 intimate in ils elliciency 


as itis eminent inits claims and beneficent in its results. 


paper read last week before the Congregational 
Club of New York City, and published in this week’s 
issue of The Christian Union, to an attack on this 
“conjecture.” It is evidently the notion of the 


work wore 


whose 


other reconciles heayen to earth, and earth to 


a | 
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the method of ‘‘ New England theol N Edw: 4 
was sometimes d iake it such, but he was 
hampered continually by his doctrine of decrees or 
the one hand, and his ethies on the other. 

Mr. Joseph Co k thinks to put u finishing rok‘ 
to the demolishing of the ‘‘ New Theology ry dab 
bing it ‘‘German Siate Theology. We commend 
to him this passace from Mr. Smith’s Andover ad 
drees : 

In the ame of the rey rf tters r 4 
generous echolarsiip, in the very pame of ¢ sn cha 
|] dare pot refrain f testifying tl ‘ 4 
censure of al! that is German 4 rt ed, 

rather ¢ e pow j i lov 

fu itt Let us lear } rules 
of civilized warfare, and 1 k bruta lie of & 
rude age, involve friends and f n t 1 ! ite Wwur- 
fare. Germar y cannot give nu att 4 1! wi « va there 
to have his doubt t lved goes into the ve } f the 
conflict in a fruitless search for resulie; but even Germany 
imay teach us what is the real stute of the controversy 

aye; What ure t pri k »W . I « i 

ly among ouret an we, it Is it 

al ease, find n our i ] ‘ e men who 

ver me trial> arc t ¥ ir & ror 
faith hasr r be exposed; who have stood very 

rar of the f ~ att that Christia evel 
forght, and there contended, and t and, I : 
veterate and wary foes; and who are sc ir faith 
as we trust in Christ so will we believe it » the sublimes 
triumph it has ever ce ited 

And this was in 1849. German evangeli 





ship has been making advancemeut si 


in the line of his auticipations, 


And we commend to Mr. Joseph Cook, in view 
of his epithets, and ¢« specially hi ery of ‘‘ma L dk 
under the cover of the phrase he has so recklessly 


used—viz., ‘*semi- Universalists ’’—t sideratiou 








he co 

of the following weighty words, lnding Dr 
Smith’s apology for the German Theologians 

When, oh! when wi cholars und stian men lear 
that orthodoxy can aff 1 t just e g re ana 
that in this age it cannot afford to be ot! wise, eince it thus 
loses its hold over the minds whic ar ‘ and 
foes chiefly to bigotry 2? When shall we " hat a qual- 
ity and not quantity which gives its vah » all ci aul 
that to stigmatize whole classes by opprobrious epithets, by 
names ‘' of vucertain weaning yet of ¢ lisparagemel 
is the im} ilse of an unlettered zeal, which i btu ul worst 
passions Of our foes aud es ¢ y Bur l ardor of 
our friends? When lear &3 that ir 
our present conflicts it is not nat eve arti 
that are to be conquered, but only erré and that tl 
victory belongs not alone to us, but tot to righteousaes 


anud;to God. 


We giv 6 special space on our Rel gious News pages 
this week to a column of missionary news, especially 
prepared for the benefit of id pastors in 


connection with the Monthly Missionary Concert, 
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PRIDE’S HUMILITY. 
Sr BH. 8. - 
YO mask in all the world co subtly faced 
B As that which men have called humility ; 
Its features fashioned to the world may see, 
And know, how low itself had been abasced ; 
Its deprecatious fitly named, and placcd, 
To prove how bostile it to pride can be, 
And from all arrogance how fur and free; 
Triumphant counterfcit ! extolled, embraced ; 
And all the while humility the true 
Goes walking silent, steadfast, side by side 
With only those whose reverent fear to do 
Less than the noblest that man ever knew 
Lifts them to clearer keights, where dwell, allied, 
Inseparable, Humility and Pride! 








THE HEART-LIFE OF A WIFE. 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
I. A MAN'S VIEW. 

AM asked to put in a column and a half, or there— 
I abouts, a ‘‘man’s view” of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
fouided on her ‘‘ Letters and Memorials.”* That view 
is that, inspite of being moody, morbid, self-willed, 
at times irritable, and curiously unspiritual, she never- 
theless came very near being the ideal wife ofa grand 
but uncomfortable husband; near enough, at ail 
everts, to illustrate to all wives what true wifehood is 
in the inxermost secrets of its nature. Sutil further, 
that she was on the whole a happy wife; so far happy 
that, if from another world the spirits look kiadly down 
on this, she listens with good-humored amusement to 
the pity lavished on her by strong-minded women and 
weak-minded men, who cannot comprehend her life 
any better than poor innocent Froude comprehends it. 
Suffer? O’course she suffered. Love always suffers. 
The deeper and tenderer the love the keener the Pas- 
sion. But who pities Carist for his crown of thorns? 
or imagines that he would have had one thorn less had 
he chosen the plai:ing of it? 

To begin with: no true man easily endures to be in 
subjection to any woman, no matter how he loves her. 
As soon as ever the boy begins to come to manhood, be 
shou'd be put under other than petticoat control, 
though the mother wears the petticoat. Contrariwise, 
no true woman but delights to be in subjection to the 
one man she !oves. I fling out this old-fashioned article 
of faith unterrified by the outery of wrath and indigna- 
nation whick I hear arising from the aforesaid strong- 
minded women and weak-minded men. And Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, being a true woman, had this woman’s 
joy in subjection to her stronger husband. She dis- 
covered that he was a giant when to the great world 
he seemed only a boor. She fought her first battle 
with him before they were married, on the question 
whether he was to marry her only, or her mother also, 
and she loved him all the better that he conquered 
both mother and dauzhterin that first battle. The 
stronger the woman, the more she delights in the nature 
still stronger than her own which conquers her; and 
Jane Welsh Carlyle was a strong woman. ‘This 
morning,” she writes him, ‘‘I need no other paradise 
than what I have, cleanness, modest comfort, silence, 
independence (that is to say, dependence on no other 
than on one’s own husband)” This womanly worship 
of strength has a humorous illustration in her letter 
about Paul Giordano : 

My very bean ideal of manhood that Paul Giordano ; could I hear 
the like of him existing anywhere in these degenrrate times, I would, 
even at this late stage of the basinesa, send him—my pictare! andan 
ofter of my heart and hand for the next world, since they are already 
disposed of in this, Ah! what a man must that be, who can stranyie 
his young beantiful wife with his own hands, and, bating one 
moment of conventional honor, inspire not the slightest feeling 
of aversion or distrust! When a man strangles his wife now-a-days, 
he does it brutally, in drink, or in passion, or in revenge; to transact 
such a work coolly, nobly, on the loftiest principles, to strangle with 
dignity, because ** the woman was unworthy of him,” that indeed is 
a trinmph of character which places the Bracciano above all the 
heroes of ancient or modern times; which makes me almost weep 
that I was not born two centuries earlier, that I might have been 
—his mistrees—not his wife! 

Of course this is mere fun—of arather grimsort; but 
it is the fun of awoman; no man could have written 
that paragraph ; and of a woman who, deep down in 
her heart, delighted to find a nature stronger than her 
own, before which she could bow. And soI say Jane 
Welsh Carlyle was almost an ideal wife, not because 
she loved her husband—most wives I suspect do that, 
more or less!—but because she revered him. The 
strong-minded women and weak-minded men afore- 
said count poor Jane’s life a hard one; and so it was ; 
and him an ungenerous husband ; and so he sometimes 
was. Hard to scrub the kitchen floor at Craigenput- 
toch while he smokes his pipe and looks approvingly 
on; hard to go up to those dreadful commissioners, 
and have the battle out with Rbadamanthus, fora sen- 
sitive shrinking soul such as she was, a hardship which 





*Leiters and Memoriala of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Edited by James 
Anthony Froude. %vols. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





& more considerate husband would not have suffered 
her to endure for him; bard to live in dust and mortar 
and paint for three months, and get the house all 
new and tidy against his return, and then, so soon as 
ever he got back, to pull the house to pieces again, 
w.th more carpenters and masons and painters, be- 
cause, forsooth, he thought be could not work in the 
study arranged for him with a young lady playing the 
piano next door; and then, when all was done to please 
his lordship, have him come back to the original 
study, the young lady being meanwhile caj led into 
postponement of the piano praetice till two o’clock 
every afternoon. Hard ail this undoubtedly was ; but 
to such a true woman as Jane We'sh Carlyle not half 
so hard as having an unworshiped hushand. Blessed 
is the wife who can revererce her husband. He may 
be inconsiderate, and careless, even bearish at times ; 
he may hurt her by many a self-absorption and neglect ; 
but if she can look up to him, and looking up can say, 
‘He is mine "—that covers a multitude of sins ; nay! 
covers them aj]. Blessed is the married life when the 
husband is stronger—not wiser, nor better, nor more 
cultivated, nor more brilliant, but just stronger—than 
his wife, and when his wife not only loves—love is 
sometimes akin to pity—but reveres her husband; so 
that his opinion is to her thinking wiser than her opin- 
ion, and his will of more value than her will, and she 
delights to think his thoughts and will his will, and be 
his second self. She may be as sentitive, as jealous, 











as self willed in every other presence, as was Jane | 
Welsh Carlyle; in epite of all, beatific will be their | 


married life, and sweet and sacred the mem 
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‘* precious cheap”—laugh over them. Try it for three 
short months, faithfully, honestly, from the heart, 
with no false show, paying no hypocritical worship to 
an ugly idol, but really idealizing your husband in 
your innermost thought and feeling ; and if your life, 
and his, teo, is not happier and better for the change, 
count me a false prophet, and never follow my advice 
again; an casy abstinence, since you will probably 
never get it to follow. 

There was one period of Jane Welsh Carlyle’s life 
which was indeed bitter for her; but even that bitter- 
ness was nobly borne. It was when he was walking 
those ‘‘ many thousand miles” between his house and 
Lady Ashburton’s, ‘‘ setting up always another mile 
stone and another betwixt him and me.”’ One cannot 
know at this distance whether she had any good 
cause for jealousy. Cause, I rather think not! Ex 


| cuse, evidently abundant. At all events, if he had not 


been the dull and opinionated old Scotchman that he 
was, he ought to have seen those milestones going 
up between him and the one who had joyfully given 
up everything for him, and to have stopped that 
wretched business. Ii is sad to see how all these ten- 
der words, ‘‘ Dear [1!,” ‘' Dear Cresp,” ‘ Dearest,” 
drcp out of her Jetters from October 1855 to May 1857, 
and how when Lady Ashburton dies they come back 
into the letters again. And yet even in these months, 
that were like cen‘uries of heart-ache, no apparent re 

proaches to him, at least in the letters, and none of 
him to others. ©a, woman’s heart, that sings through 
the centuries the psalm of love, that suffereth long 
and is kind; that believeth all things, hopeth all 


ory of it to look back upon. To acritic of the Froude | things, endureth aj] things; rarely has literature or 


school, if Palestine had at that time evolved any, 
doubtless Jacob’s fourteen years’ courtship would have 
seemed a hard one; but I fancy he sang through it 
all. Love’s hardships are never onerous. 

D ubtless Carlyle was, as Froude delights to declare, 
‘Gey ill to live wi’.” No one surely knew that better 
than Jane Welsh Carlyle. And Miss Geraldine Jews- 
bury, ‘‘ who was Mrs. Carlyle’s most intimate friend,” 
assures Mr. Froude that she had ‘‘no tenderness, no 
caresses, no loving words, nothing out of which one 
can make the wine of life.” Believe this who can; I 
do not. Jane Welsh Carlyle’s own letters give the lie 
to it: Carlyle’s spying out her trunk on the top of the 
omnibus and keepisg along side till a passenger got 
out and he could get in; his tirth-day letters to her— 
he never remembered any other birth-day ; that mys- 
terious little key which she laughed over and cried 
ever and put on her chain to wear as a sacred token, 
show that life had for her some wine. But it was very 
little certainly; and at times his growlins was more 
than mortal woman could bear, and she answered back 
with words that awakened womanly repentings after- 
ward: ‘“‘I am always wondering since I came here 
how I can, even in my angriest mood, talk about leav- 
ing you for good and all; fer to be sure, if I were to 
leave you to-day on that principle, I should need ab- 
solutely to go back to-morrow to see how you were 
taking it.” But for the most part her grand man’s 
virtues not only more than counterbalance his fail- 
ings, they blind love’s eyes tothem. ‘Alas, one can 
make fun of all this on paper; but in practice it is 
anything but fun I assure you. There is no help for 
it however; a man cannot hold his genius as a sine- 
cure.” For the most part she justifies him against all 
critics; excuses what she cannot justify; palliates 
what she canno! excuse; anil keeps silence when she 
cannot palliate. That is true wifely love; it idolizes ; 
that is, idealizes. In our prosaic age the pulpit has 
preached against idolatry and the novel bas poked 
fun at it till it has gone pretty much out of fash- 
ion. I hope to live to sce it come back into fashion 
again; and I hope these ‘‘letters” will do some- 
thing to set the fashion. The marriage vow is for 
better and for worse. The wife has a hard time 
who tries to make her husband over; and he has 
a harder time. J*ne Welsh Carlyle was a wise 
woman; took her husband for worse as well as for 
better; loved him for what he was; idealized him and 
loved him yet more for what she imagined him to be; 
and so set a noble example of true wife-hood to an age 
in which criticism has abolished ideality even from its 
last refuge in woman’s heart, and turned the wife from 
a worshiper into a fault finder. When criticism enters 
the door love flies out at the window. Of course the 
wives will be all protesting again in a chorus; happily 
I am allowed to be an unknown. But, Madame, before 
you protest, try Jane Welsh Carly.e’s experiment. I 
venture to guess that your husband has not more 
marital faults than ‘‘ Dear Il.” Justify what you can; 
excuse what you cannot justify; palliate what you 
cannot excuse, and forget the rest. Stop fault-finding. 
Observe ; I say fault- finding, not fault-revealing. It is 
better, a hundred toone, to tell your husband his faults 
by speech than by that dreadful silence. Shut your 
eyes to them. Do by them what Paul says God did by 
theerrors and follies of the pagans—wink atthem. Do 
by them as Jane Welsh Carlyle did by the faults of her 








life showa more resplendent illustration of thy divine 
power than in the ‘‘ Letters and Memorials” of morbid, 
self-willed, moody, but alwaysfaithful loving, devoted, 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. 

That isthe ‘‘ man’s view” of them and their mes- 
sage to the world. 


Il. A WOMAN'S VIEW, 

Since the deep, tender, pasgionate heart that wrote 
a Vision of Poets, and Sonnets to the Portuguese, 
ceased to beat, and that other woman, who sketched 
Romolsa and Casaubon lay dowa in silence, no woman 
bas found voice worthy to give a full ‘‘ woman's view 
of the heart life «f Jane Welsh Carlyle,” or to analyse 
the loss so sadly earned by Thomas Carlyle, as reveal- 
ed in those dreadful letters edited by Carlyle and 
Froude. And only because the Thomas Carlyles have 
not yet all reaped the sure fruits of their harvests, nor 
realized their dangers, and because many other women 
with hearts as warm, if with brains less magnificent 
than hers, are still following in her footsteps, do I pre- 
sume to ‘‘ lift the lid,” as Carlyle puts it, that that poor 
sorrowful soul so long and so nobly pressed down up- 
on her wretched heart. These letters form, in my view, 
one of the most remarkable uninspired books ever 
published. Remarkable for two things; not for its 
originality in its facts, for in suffering and in service 
Jane Carlyle was only one of many, but for its abso 
lute truthfulness as an accurate spiritual photograph of 
& palpitating, trodden-upon, magnificent woman’s 
heart. It is a drop of blood in amber, distilled ‘asf 
from the ccre of a broken heart,” as Carlyle himself 
calls some of her expressions. 

It hes also one other remarkable thingin it. In 
‘felernity’s silence,” to quote himself again, beside 
the immortal broken-hearted weman ttands the 
immortal pilloried man; and, strangest of all deeds 
ever done by mortal man—leaving far behind it the 
Nemesis in the story of the “Scarlet Letter”—the 
same man who broke the woman’s heart, ard spilled the 
richest draught ever held to a husband’s lips, takes 
with his own hands from the dead lips their power of 
proud and faithful silence, and by their henceforth un. 
reversible verdict lifts himscif forever up beside her 
as the great leader of selfish men—of brutal care- 
less husbands. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle’s heart life can on'y be fully 
appreciated by women like herself in talent, in heart, 
and in experience, and they, thank God, remembering 
all that means, are very rare. In proportion as the 
brain is strong and firm, and the heart true and tender, 
all women suffer or rejoice. It may well be doubted 
by all who know the story of her brain and heart, if 
any woman has ever lived capable of more keen de- 
light in life, or more alive to all that is clearest and 
richest in mental and spiritual illumination, or more 
responsive to all that is sweetest in loving service, and 
also more sensitive to pain through all these yery 
avenues to pleasure, than she was. It is doubtful if 
any woman of greater talent was ever so leng and 
almost so permanently hidden from the world by a 
coarser light persistently sputtering beside her. It is 
enough to make a living woman groan to read Car- 
lyle’s brave, broad words, to an imaginary apologist: 
‘*Happy! What is to thee or to the world whether 
thou art happy or not, so that thou doest thy work ?” 
and to know thatall the while it made a great difference 
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to a certain poor, little, lonely woman whether he, the 
brave speaker of these strong words, had a perfectly 
well quieted human heart to stand on while he de- 
livered himself of his sounding adjurations. No one 
doubts that Thomas Carlyle had a message for the | 
world, aud that he at first delivered it in right true 


man’s fashion, aud that the world listened eagerly, 
sooner than is its wont, and broke into loud acclaim, 
and into loyal following, till, alas, the multitude out- | 
stripped their prophet. No one doubts either, who 

how ‘‘surely if how 
grind,” that by his unconscious falseness to his own 


remembers slowly God's mills 


message Thomas Carlyle lost the prophetic ailla- 
tus, and, fallen to a blind giant, groaned away at 


the unhelpable, uncomprehendable mysteries cf life | 
’ I 


that pressed unon him, till 


at last he destroyed all of 
good the world held for Lim, and, so far as past good | 
all the past worthy | 
the fu- 
turities, carrying still tLe little he had won to himself 
out of ali that had been possible to him. 

But no one can add to or take away from the story 
of that most sorrowful domestic tragedy. It is a story 
every true man and woman should read for themselves, 
and, some of it at! heir knees in solitude. 

nue, need to know the 


woman’s lips; and the | 


accomplished can be destroyed, 


work of his life, and so went ou alone into 


ont 


east, Ul] 
Men, especially, i. seems t 
secret wrung from that dead 
truer the man, and the more consecrated to high ser- 
vice, and the nobler wife or the 
thoroughly he needs to know by heart this greatest of 
all Carlyle’s ‘t Revol 
a Faithful Life.” 

Of women I believe simply this, many of course are 
not true enough to care to live an unselfish life, and of 
those who are, few are strong enough to live her life of 
utterly uncomplaining self-sacrifice, nor do I think it 
desirable that they often should. If it had been a pos- 
sible thing I think Thomas Carlyle should have t 
and that any man of his type should now | 
reason, but it was probably as utterly impossible for any 





his mother 


more 


utions;” this ‘‘ Grinding to Dust of | 


cen 


ve reduced to 
true woman to do anything with him but endure and 
die, a3 it is with hosts of other women, still living, to 
I believe there 
are thousands of women alive to-day who are following 
more or less surely in Jane Welsh Carlyle’s footsteps— 
like her, in silence and in pain, and to surely opening 
and longed for shelters in the grave. For them there 
are two helping thoughts hidden ia her story. The one | 


make any changes in their husbands. 


is that the sorrow and weariness will surely have an 
end. The other, that it pays—in eternity. 
no use in pretending that it pays on earth. 
have been born an idiot in a peaceful 


There is 
Better to 
home than to 
have been born Jane Welsh Carlyle, with all her mag- 
nificent brain and her almost divine power of loving, 
if heaven holds no compensations sweet enough and 
everlasting enough to make her glad of what she suf- 
fered on earth. Butit pays somewhere, to be true, to be 
silent, to be faithful even unto death. It wins recogni 
tion sometime—too late, perhaps, as with her—and at 
all events kinship with the noble army of martyrs, 
and asoul that must be attuned to the highest truths 
and the deepest tones of the universe. 

But Jean Carlyle makes her strongest appeal to 
men through a danger to them seldom dreamed 
of that her life reveals. Carlyle himself never 
seems to have dared to face this fact—only too 
apparent to a close critic of women’s hearts— 
that he had utterly lost his wife long before he 
buried her. Living, he tortured her till her love died, 
and only her care for him survived. Dying, he rent 
the air with groans of sorrow for himself that he had 
lost ber from his home, mingled somewhat with pity 
for her perished pain. Restored to him, had that 
been possible, she might in a little time—how little 
none dare say—have betaken herself again to her old 
time digestion of her own heart, if she had kept the 
same old womanly power to suffer. But the love that, 
between noble souls, can afford to laugh at care, or 
pain, or mortal loss, and even at death, as the dream of 
a’day, cannot permanently endure between an unselfish 
soul and a grossly selfish one; and therefore I believe 
that even if Carlyle had been her first and highest love, 
and followed the course he did, he would in:vitably 
have slain her love for him and buried it ina grave 
that could know no resurrection. I believe they were 
parted the width of heaven years before she died. 
Read the pitiful proofs in her own palpitating, hope- 
less, and noble words ; words of cheer for him, of help, 
but none of real wife’s love for many a year. 

She isdead; but many other women still live, follow- 
ing hard after her. Many of them know by experience 
that every man to-day who follows Thomas Carlyle’s 
course runs also his risk, not simply of burying his 
wife, whatever that might cost him, but in many 
cases of losing her forever while she still lives. I be- 
lieve in Jane Welsh Carlyle with all my heart; I love 
her, I honor her, I reverence her. I have known 
women not given to tears who have walked their floors 
at midnight with streaming tears, having only known 


| He takes offense where 





her afar off, and learned long after her pain was ended 


ay 


at. 
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all that that wonderful woman had endured it tears 
| are not ail that women should rmemor Se 
may well become the patron saint of al! true women who 
must inevitably suffer. Pity, jove, reverence, and, bard 
est of all, imitation in silenee ar rvil iy well be 
| inspired in all who read this mp, richest 
strongest, truest, saddest, woman's plea that ever wa 
written or ever will be If every ¢ cientious man 
will read it, and then ask his ow wife I3 that | k 
true ? and how nearly are y nd nto Thomas 
and Jane Carlyle?” not a few wil! r ve ast a 
ing answer, and, God ik ng impulse to a tru 
life, and then Jane Welsh Carlyle w i others, as for 
| herself, not have lived or died i 
Onac thought more her heart life te t only 
in God is reat—only in him perfe | 
A CHRISTIAN TEMPER 
3y THE Re Gro. Hl. H D.D. 
db Yagrresarnicn old and thre mare story al Firmin 
Abauzit which is supposed to iilustrate the truc 
spirit of Christian forbearauce. It is, however, a story 
which I seldom read without vowing that I ¥ never 
become that kind of a Christia Ile was a mar i 
such serene temper that nothing ¢ ir isturb 
it, not even a manifest injustice. One day his servant 
neglected to make his bed, hoping by this dereliction 
| to rouse the saint t ce of fo er language. 
He simply reminded } of her duty and weakly 
accepted some frivolous excuse. The i day and 
the third found the bed still unmade I ildiy re 
monstrated, instead of using a wi f st cords, as 
he should have done, and then capped the climax of 
sentimental folly by saying I 3 evident you are 
determined not to make my We i of 
little consequence, for I begin to get used to it 
already.” Such stories, w i 4 ised to illus 
trate the nature of the highest spiritu ife, are 8 crim- 
inal libel. They iliustrate nothing except, perhay 
the ineradicable depravity of human Abauzit 
was not a man who had 4 Caristiant ver, but a man 
who had lost his self- respect, and then made his los 
his religion. Christianity decs not demanc of any 


one that he shall sleep on a dirty bed because h 


vant is too Jazy to make 


other hand, Christianity is thoroughly virile, and de 
mands that a man shail be indigna Wror ( ng 
and rebuke itin very emphatic terms that he shall | 
smite an evil with vigorous blows unti! it shall take 
itself off. 

Some people have a curious impression that they 
are religious only when they are willing to allow every | 
bad man to take advantage of them, and that the Bible 


and unresisting end 


requires a calm urance of every im- 


aginable imposition. There is, however, areligi 
point from whichit is possibletosay with D ivid, **Bless- 
ed be'the Lord my strength, which teacheth my hands to 
That passag 


tt 


ure bas becn an unto!d comfort to 


sa re of Script- 


war and my fingers to fight. 


Many A&A S&lr 


ne stand. | 


t. The | lit 


redeemed soul is by no means the one which has anni- 
hilated its temper, fallen to the plane of unimpressible 
nonentity, mistaking inanition for go. liness. The re- | 
deemed soul, per contra, vigorously loves what God | 


loves, and works for it asthe knightly crusader worked 
for glory, and vigorously hates the things which God 
hates, and makes it manifest by tt speech 
and action. Non-resistance to an acknowledged evil 
is not religion ; it is a crime. 
foundly stirred all the time; he is aman of enthusi>em 
as well as of faith. No over-patient 
endurance curls his lips with the expression of sancti- 
fied imbecility. With the knitted b: 
fiance which spurns al! compromise, denounces 
wrong, and with the drawn sword, not the sword of 
the dress parade, but the blade of Toledo, he strikes for 
ls heart. 

Aman cannot have too much temper, though he may 
have too little control of it. 
ter, its importance cannot well be exaggerated. 
the spinal column is to the physical system, that the 
temper of the man is to his moral nature. 
has no temper he is a kind of spiritual jelly-fish, drift- 
ing with the tide, but not able to *make headway 
against it; and if nature has been a little 
he is like a pound of loose gunpowder, re 
plode at the first opportunity, and 
todo so. There are two classes of men whom I al 
ways avoid, unless I know they have been converted— 
and thoroughly converted. There is, in the first place, 
the man of hasty temper; who, unless religion has a 
pretty strong grip on him, is about as uncomfortable 
a companion as a can of dynamite on a cor luroy road. 
none is intended. 
tospend most of his time in trying to find something 
to become enraged over, and succeeds so well that his 
days resemble the incessant pop of a bunch of fire 
crackers. He has no balance, no poise, no calmness of 
nature, and whenever you are in conversation with 
him, you are afraid lest the next assertion on your 


boldest 


ic 


The Christian is pro- 


sickly smile of 


w of an open de- 


he 


too lavish, 


ady to ex 


| trip will wear On me almost as much as on him. 
| a horse that has temper, if he 


As an element of charac- | 
What | 


If a man | 


apparently anxious | 


He seems | 


s49 
part may let loose th pert - f t i iman 
| alarm-clock which is s¢ t allhou and f use 
with a sudden and hideous clar JIe says atl 
sand times more than he means, and spits and plutters 
when angry like so muc fut in the : You nev 
know what he isindiynant at how lanages ta 
get over itso soon. He sticks the ] f ar 
innuendo into you, and t if Ira t 
ut agais, a part of the poison i ft be i. Fora 
brief moment, while t¢ 3 fi 
lemon, an imme ately erward he ti ea 
perfect angel, with \ home f mak , good 
era He ececd we i t r het 
fer than to ui 1 self est elem 
f the demon, and _ the ats cleme:‘s f the 
» ar l therelore | 
f ( T cre l } Ww 
can make bin f I prayer-l ting 
1 the cauc t ( ( 4 5 f f 
porcupine, whose S sare et at w i 
eve way y i stroke i 
Then th rée.i8, in econd place, tue ma i Up 
temper. He isnot ai: all like a blaz coa e whic 
warms the house with a pvenial beat, but like a roar- 
ing fire in a broken erate, whici may sj ts coals and 
set the houss flame il ‘ ver every oue 
who k vs him is des aliz I ment you 
geta glimpse of his spitefu eu sirable 
elements in your owr ature form ef fense 
and aggression. Ile can spoil the best disposition in 
the world by a single week’s reours All that is 
geutle and kind in you departs at the siglt of him, and 
you are surprised and chagriaed to that your 
whole soul is doubling u fist him. His object 
» | in life is to tind fault with ever r, He is deter 
mined that nothing sbal! ber iI »likes 
that you can’t even caress im without danger. It is 
easier and healthier to live in the 1 sl tropics, 
and suffer the perils of an occasional earthquake, than 
to live in the house faman w s eternally com. 
plaining, in spite of whatever you may do for his com 
fort. He is a worse companit than the rheumatism, 
| and acts on your moral nature as that cunning bit of 
diabolism does on your physic system At one mo- 


ment you are serene and happy, but an unlucky draft 


gives you a twinge which makes y regret the day of 
your birth I have known wen whose mestic life 
was such as to give the impression that their chief 
reason for marrying was to secure the constant pres 
env of some one who cou!ld be found fault with: and 


the poor woman who is legally tied to such a man must 


look on the galley slave with envy 


Now, is it the chief difficulty with these two repre 
sentatives that they have too much temper? When 
horse runs away, and the carriage is broken to pieces 
is it because he has too much vitality? Ono the eon 
trary, itis because he haa not the r.ght kind of a bitin 
his mouth. If a mere snafile won't ud him, then 
give him the curb I have live witl rses all my 


have learned to love them. Whe 
yurney, I 
staylog power ; 


e, and n ] am on 


a long j want a horse has mettle and 


who 
or in other words, 
y 


‘any lady can drive,’ 


a horse with a good 
deal of temper. yur easy-g which 
He 
so much that the 
But 
persuaded 
carry me up-hill 
It is just so with men. For 
right hard work, for an emergency, for a dangerous 
task requiring pluck—and life is that kind of a task 

me aman with astreak of ugliness in his nature; 


ing, gentle brute, 


is not to my liking. will 


tire too quick, and I shall pity him 


be 


can only 
to put his temper into his feet, will 


and down till sunset. 


giv 
an ugliness which does not waste itself in idle words, 
but which keeps the soul at work persistently until the 
stintis finished. C igliness is the stuff out 
of which the martyr is made ; for consecration starts 


the processes of evolution by which the ravenous wolf 


onsecrated 1 


is changed into the invaluable watch-dog. 
The lightning is 
discovered who never lived to tell of it. 


bad-tempered, as many a man has 
With exceed- 


ing and disagreeable haste, it is a word and a blow, 
aud the blow first ; for the thunder is not heard until 
the stroke has accomplished its purpose. The earth- 
quake exhibits nature in an ugly mood. A few om 
inous rumblings, as though she were looking round 
for some one to quarrel with, and then, having found 
him, she writhes and yawns, and whole towns are 


swallowed. The cyclone exhibits nature in a revenge 
ful mood. Thoroughly roused by an insane and un 

governable passion, she tears great vessels from their 
anchorage, breaking their anchor chains as though 
they were only pack-threads, and hurls them far up on 
the shore beyond the smell of salt water, leaving the 
forlorn owners no other consolation than that which is 
afforded by the insurance company. It is a little diffi- 
cult to fall in love with nature, because her temper is 


| unrestrained, and she has no bowels of compassion. 


So it is with the ‘“‘ natural man.” 
ambitious, selfish, and cruel. But when the command- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit take possession of 


He is bh visterous, 
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him, these rude, rough elements of character are tamed 
and trained. A man who does as he pleases succeeds 
in pleasing neither himself nor God. A man who has 


been converted is like the lightning, which, when once | 


thoroughly subjected, tlies along the wire and even 
under the ocean to carry a mother’s whisper to the 
waiting ear of her son thousands of miles away. Ua 
consecrated manhood is brutish and brutal. When 
consecrated, it loses none of its force, bui it becomes 


helpful instead of lustful. A man, therefore, like a | 
wild horse, accomplishes bis highest purpose only when | 


he has been lassoed, corraled, and made to fee! that he 
has a master who cannot be disobeyed with impunity. 
P 


Your trouble is not that,vou have too much temper, 
but that you have too Mie religion. 








THE LAW AND ORDER MOVEMENT IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
By Frank Foxorort. 
a. Citizens’ Law and Order League of Massa- 
chusetts, which holds its first annual meeting at 
the Hawthorne Rooms, Boston, on th® 21 of May, 
owes its origin to a conviction, in the minds of a good 


many conservative citizens, that some of the energy 
which had been devoted t> framing laws for the regu 
lation of the liquor traffic might be profitably expended 
upon their enforcement. Liquor legislation in Massa- 
chusetts has taken many different forms, ranging from 
entire prohibition of the traflic, witb a special force of 
State constabulary to enforce it, to a tolerably elastic 
and indifferently well enforeed license law. Three 
years ago Local Option was introduced; under its 
provisions, each town at its spring meeting aud each 
city at its December electioi votes annually ‘‘ Yes” 
or ‘*N»,” upon the question of granting licenses. If 
the msjority of the citizens vote ‘‘ No,” no license 
can be vranted except to druggists, to sell for medicinal 
uses upon a physicisn’s certificate. If the vote is 
“Yes,” it is permissive only; and it then lies with the 
selectmen of towns and the aldermen of cities to de 
termine whether any, or how many and what sort of 
license, shall be granted. The advantage of this law is 
its flexibility; it applies the principle of prohibition only 
to tho:e communities which, in the clearest way pos- 
sible, have siguilied their desire for it, and which, pre- 
sumably, are ready to enforce it. Its disadvantage is 
that, unless the authorities are well disposed and the 
community alert, a vote for no license may open the 
way to unrestricted sales. About the Local Option 
law as a center cluster several other statutes. In ad- 
dition to laws against sales on S 1nday, or to minors, or 
to intoxicated persons, or after certain hours at night, 
there are laws prohibiting the licensing of a saloon 
within four hundred feet of 2 public school building ; 
forbidding the maintenance of screens or any other 
contrivance for obsiructing a clear view from without 
of the interior of a saloon; permitting adjoining prop- 
ty owners to file an objection to the licensing of a 
saloon, such objection being final; and allowing civil 
suits for damages to be brought against saloon-keepers 
for injury done by men under the influence of liquor 
bought on their premises. Here was a body of law 
easily capable, if well enforced, of diminishing some 
of the worst evils of the liquor traflic; but which, in 
the absence of a vigorous and well-organized public 
sentiment, was fast falling into disuse, and in part be- 
coming a dead letter. The Liwand Order League 
was formed to express and enforce public sentiment in 
this direction. Disregarding all questions of theories of 
legislation and of the personal practice of its members, 
the League defined its object to be ‘‘ to secure, by all 
proper means, the enforcement of the restrictive 
features of existing laws for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic.” Upon this broad and simple platform, it in- 
vited the co-operation of all law-abiling citizens, and 
offered its cordial and friendly aid to the officers of 
the law. Hon. Rufus 8. Frost was made its President, 
and Ex.G vernor Talbot one of its Vice Presidents, 
and among its one hundred and fifty members are Ex 
Governors Rice and Gaston, R bert Treat Paine, Jr., J. 
Montgomery Sears, Col. Higginson, President S2elye, 
Paill:ps Brooks, Elward Everett Hale, Des. Daryea, 
Meredith, and Mallalieu, and many well-known mer. 
chants, bankers, and professional men. 

It was near the close of last July that the League be- 
gan active operations, so that what has been accom- 
plished represents the work of less than ten months. 
Tue results may be briefly summarized under three 
heads. First, as to the enforcement of the laws. The 
League employed an active and discreet secretary, a 
number of special cfticers to collect evidence, and an 
attorney of fine standing ia his profession, and fully in 
sympathy with the work, to prosecute cases. It was 
even found that a large traftic was being done on Sun- 
day, and that the law forbidding sales to minors was 
habitually violated. Special efforts were therefore de- 
voted to the detection and punishment of those two 
classes of offenses. Some ofthe vases brought to light 
were shocking almost beyond belief. Young girls were 





found in saloons helplessly intoxicated ; children of six 
or seven years of age, hardly tall enough to reach the 
bar, brought cans and pitchers to the saloon and they 
were filled with as little compunction as if the purchas- 
ers had been adults; and large groups of boys, from 
ten to fifteen years of age, were found drinking and 
gambling. Prosecutions were promptly instituted, 
aud they were pushed so vigorously that they spread 
alarm among the liquor dealers. Tne courts were par- 
ticularly severe in the cases of sales to minors, and it 
is probably safe to say that there is hardly a saloon in 
the city to-day where such scenes of juvenile de- 
bauchery can be witnessed as were common a year 
ago. Muny saloon keepers have, of their own accord, 
put up signs, ‘‘ No sales to minors.” SS») as to the Sun- 
cay law. It has been so much better enforced than 
formerly, ia consequence of the exertions of the 
League, that each week of the year shows a consider 

able decrease in the Sunday arrests for drunkenness, 
as compared with the year previous, and one large 
brewer admitted to the attorney of the League that 
the Saturday sales of beer had fallen off two hundred 
barrels. The whole number of prosecutions entered 
by the League during the year was 212; of them 145 
were convicted in the lower courts; eleven dis- 
missed on the payment of costs; fourteen pleaded 
guilty, and a number of cases are still pending. 
Twenty-nine seizure warrants have been served, and 
the total amount of fines imposed is $10,215. The 
large proportion of convictions is due to the care with 
which the evidence is collected and presented, to the 
confiderce felt by the courts and the profession in 
the league and its officers, and to the fact that the 
principle has been adhered to from the outset of pre- 
senting no cases which depended on the evidence of 
persons to whom the sales complained of were made. 
The charge of tempting to violations of the law is thus 
avoided. 

The second important result relates to the interpre 
tation of the laws. Over one hundred saloons in 
Boston were affected by the school-house law. Most 
of them evaded it by boarding-up their entrance on 
the street where the school building stood, and carry- 
ing on their business by entrances at the side and 
rear. The City Solicitor of Boston decided that these 
places were then made legal, and the Police Commis- 
sioners licensed them. The League thereupon prose- 
cuted the keeper of one of these saloons; the lower 
eourt decided that his license was invalid and his busi- 
ness illegal, and imposed a fine; the case was carried 
up on appeal, and by common consent was made a test 
ease. Last January the Supreme Court gave its 
opinion, sustaining the decision of the lower court. 
As a result, no liquor saloon can be licensed within the 
prescribed distance of a public school in Boston or 
elsewhere. There is one town in Middlesex County 
where there were ten saloons within four hundred feet 
of the High School, andail of them are closed by virtue 
of this decision. It is something gained, at least, to 
bave a little area around our public schools kept free 
from this contamination. Another important point is 
on its way to the Supreme Court for a decision. The 
screen law has been very generally disregarded, but it 
contains a clause providing that the maintenance of a 
screen or other obstruction shall make a license void. 
The League determined to treat saloons maintaining 
screens as if they were unlicensed places. Two 
saloons of this class were proceeded against according- 
ly by a seizure warrant, and the liquors found in them 
were taken. The lower court sustained the view 
tuken by the attorney of the League; ard the case is 
on its way to the Supreme Court on appeal. Should 
that Court sustain the decision of the lower tribuna] 
all the screens in the State will come down at once, for 
no licensed Gealer will dare expose himgelf to seizure 
and prosecution by maintaining a screen. Another 
important point relative to Sunday sales at places 
conducted under an ina-holder’s license : the law al- 
lows such sales to ‘guests ;” the difficulty in prose- 
cutiors lies ia proving who are or are not guests. The 
practice of the courts has been to throw the burden 
of proof upon the prosecution; the attorney of the 
League claims that as the act itself is ilegal, unless 
there is justification for it, the proof is with the de- 
fense to show such justitication. A decision favor- 
able to this view has been obtained from a lower 
court: in course of time, some cases of this sort will 
be taken up to the Supreme Court, and if the view of 
the League’s attorney, which seems to be beth good 
law and good sense, is sustained, a very serious difli- 
culty in the way of prosecution for Sunday selling will 
be removed. 

The third, and not the least important result, is the 
impression which has been made upon public senti- 
ment. It begins to be seen that some of the worst 
evils of the liquor traffic can be at least diminished, if 
the work is done in the right way. Twenty branch 
leagues have been organized in as many towns and 
cities, and are actively at work in connection with the 
central organization—some of them in places which 





were thought to be hopelessly given over to the con- 
trol of the saloons. The work has the sympathy and 
aid of nearly all reputable newspapers; the courts 
and the officers of the law are friendly to it; and the 
platform of the league is so broad and conciliatory 
that to asssil it implies sympathy with law-breaking 
and disorder. A convention held in Tremont Temple 
in February, at the joint call of the Massachusetts and 
Illinois League, called together delegates from eight 
States, and resulted in the organization of a National 
League. Thirty or forty towns in different parts of 
Massachusetts are taking the preliminary steps for 
organization, and the movement is being felt in con- 
tiguous States. There are, of course, some difficulties 
and discouragements. The Jiquor interest has been 


stimulated t? a more complete and energetic organiza- 
tion, which constitutes a sort of trades-union for 
mutual defense. The league could have used twice 
the amount of money it has had at its disposal the 
last year, and with a fuller treasury could have pushed 
its work farther and more satisfactorily. Rather curi- 
ously, it has cither the lukewarm support or the out- 
spoken hostility of the extreme temperance people, 
who profess an apprehension that the liquor trade is 
somehow going to be made “respectable,” as though 
it were necessary to preserve all its most horrid ac- 
companiments and shocking abuses intact in order to 
Keep it the hateful thing it 

League does not offer itself a3 ‘‘the cure-all and end- 
all” of the temperance provlem. It is only one meth- 
od, and a very simple and practical one, of dealing the 
A Boston saloon-keeper 
said that he had done business in the city for twenty 
years under all sorts of law, and the League had made 
him more trouble in tiiree weeks than he had experi- 
enced in al! his life before. He and others like him, 


is. The Lawand Order 


liquor-traffic a telling blow. 


who break the laws, deserve to be *‘ troubled,” and the 
League proposes to go on troubling them. 
THEOLOGICAL DIVISIONS IN OLDEN 
TIMES. 
By Lyman Apnorr. 

— have exaggerated the division which 
kh existed in the Apostolic church almost from its 
birth-day at Pentecost; but the division was real, and 
might easily have become serious. It was not a differ- 
ence between the followers of Peter and those of Paul, 
nor even between a Jewish and a Gentile faction; it was 
a division between the liberals and the conservatives, 
the broad chureh and the narrow chureh, the New 
Theology and the old theology, the men of courage 
and the men of caution. There was the same division 
in the Old Testament church between prophets and 
priests, in the Jewish church between the disciples of 
Hillel and those of Shammai, in the Roman Catholic 
Church between Jansenists and Jesuits, in the English 
Church between Wesleyans and Churchmen ; and il 
still exists in our own time betwecn—but I will leave 
the reader to complete the parallel. 

The old theology had the advantage of the tradi- 
tions of the church, if not of the letter of Scripture. 
Since the days of Abrabam, it said, it has not been 
orthodox for the children of God to have any dealings 
with uncircumcised heathen. It is useless to preach 
the gospel to them; they have had the light of na- 
ture, and have not improved even that. They are 
justly condemned. The whole drift of Scripture is to 
the effect that we are to come out from among them, 
and to have naught to do with them ; and this is not 
to be set aside by a few e iatical texts, such as the 
story of Elijah’s mission to the widow of Sarepta, and 
Elisha’s healing Naaman, the Syrian. To these argu- 
ments the new theology had nothing to interpose, 
except a new spirit. Later, indeed, Paul gave to the 
O!d Testament a new interpretation, and showed how 
the Jews had read it with a veil upon its face. 
But Paul had no: yet atisen to formulate the new 
spirit in a new philosophy—of God, man, and redemp- 
tion. At first against the traditions of the church, 
and the apparent letter of the law, there was nothing 
but a new spirit, carrying with it, though as yet un- 
formulated, a new conception of (rod, as the God 
not of the Jews only but also of the Gentiles, and a 
new conception of humanity, as all lost in Adam and 
therefore a!l included in Curist’s redemption. It was 
vague, nebulous, undefined; a desire, not a dogma, a 
sentiment, not an opinion, a movement, not a theology ; 
a desire for the salvation of even the pagan, a senti- 
ment of brotherhood toward them, and a movement 
for their salvation. From the action of these two par- 
ties toward each other in the Apostolic church we 
may learn some jessons for our own guidance to-day. 

1. The new theology did not assail the old traditions 
nor those who held them. It raised no war cry of 
bigotry or narrowness. It made no appeal to preju- 
dice in Gentile against Jew. It provoked no disputes, 
and did not go «bout to prove the wisdom of its new 
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But like that other epic poet whose fiery heart burnt | She loved every cne of them for the sake of her own 
| dear boy, for whom she had slaved and denied herself, 


itself out in homeless wanderings, the farthest East 
cffered no final rest to Firdusi. Eavy found means to 
report his new honors and prosperities at home, and 
Mahmoud’s wrath broke out afresh. He sent an em- 
bassy to the Knualif at Bagdad demanding the poet's 
head on penalty of instant war; the Khalif, won by 
the music of the poet’s verse, and not averse to a pas- 
sage at arms, would gladly have kept Firdusi at his 
capital and taken the consequences, but the poet who 
had shared with the liberal-minded ruler the fruits of 
his genius was not willing to divide with him the bar- 
dens of bis fate. So with a single camel, as Mr. Gosse 
pictures the scene, and clad like a common trader, Fir- 


set his face toward Persia, and the court of his enemy. 

The poet was old, the journey lorg, and the joy 
with which the exile greeted the white roofs cf Tous 
as he descended into it from the mountain road was 
full without the unrepressed happiness of kindred, the 
heartfelt welcome of servants, the unbought honor of 
townsmen. It chanced not long after this that, as 
Mahmoud went into the mosque to pray, he read, by 
the softened light of a lamp swung overhead, the lines 
Firdusi bad cut into the tile long years before, and 
like a flood old memories rose in him, and his wrath 
against the poct yicided to a great tenderness; but how 
was he to repair the wrong wien the victim had disap- 
peared? In the midst of his perplexities word came 
that Firdusi was once more to be seen in the gardens of 
Tous and lingering beside its ancient canal. With swim- 
ming eyes and a heart full of humility Mahmoud wro‘e, 
asking pardon for his perfidy and cruel'y,and dispatched 
to Tous the sixty thousand pieces of gold. But the 
eighty-three years of the poet’s life were rounded to 
their close, and, as if to give that life the final touch of 
pathos, the funeral train passed mournfully out of the 
western gate as (ue treasure-laden camels entered gaily 
through the eastern. The king’s reparation had been 
made too late; but the poet bad not sung in vain. 
Genius hus rewards not to be found in the treasuries of 
kings, and of those Firdusi has had not afew. Even 
in death he wrought his purpose, for the sixty thou- 
sand pieces of gold built the solid dykes dreamed of 
in his boyhood, and for many a century the waters 
passed by Tc us and left its shady gardens and snowy 
roofs untouched; and the song which turned a river 
from its course flows and will flow through unnum- 
bered centuries. 
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“OLD MRS. SASSAFRAS.” 
A MAY-DAY STORY FOR BOYS. 
By Kate Upson CLarke 








HE air was very sweet in the woods. A warm 

spring wind was blowing, and it seemed to bring 
the sunshine with it from the bald, sbiaing hillside 
without, into the damp, snow-spotted dusk of the for- 
est within. As she felt it, a smile broke over the 
swarthy, toil-hardened face of an old woman sitting 
on a log under the trees. 

‘‘Sunimer is coming,” she said aloud, and as though 
she were quite in the habii of talking to herself. “‘Sum- 
mer, when for a while there won't be wood tochop and 
lug, and it won’t be so hard to get something to eat. 
I’ve earned enough to-day,” she continued, looking 
down fondly into her apron and an old basket which 
were filled with roots and blossoms, ‘‘to keep mea 
month in summer.” 

She poked the things in the basket, and a pleasant 
emell of fresh earth and pungent roots rose from them. 

‘But I must go,” she continued, rising from the 
damp log on which she had been sitting. ‘Not that 
anybody cares whether old Mr3. Sassafras comes or 
whether she goes—oh, no! TJveyre all dead long ago 
but the boy—and maybe he is dead, too, by this time. 
Oh, what a life it is!” 

She sank down again and covered her face with her 
hands; but the sound of fresh young voices, which 
just then sounded through the stillness, roused her 
from ber painful reverie. 

‘* What luck !” cried one merry voice. ‘‘Oaly a few 
liverwort blossoms, and a half-dozen sickly May 
flowers! Beautiful May-baskets we shall have! But 
perbaps we can buy some artificial ones at the mil- 
liner’s.” 

“The girls will get a plenty, I'll wager!” said 
another. ‘‘But we've been everywhere that I can 
think of, and nothiag decentis to be found.” 

Just chen they spied the old woman sitting on tue 
moss-covered !o7, and made a simultaneous rush for 
her. 

‘* Hullo, Mrs. Sassafras!’ they cried, with good-na- 
tured familiarity. ‘‘Got a lot of sassafras, haven’t 
you? Give us some, do! And where can we find 
some Mayflowers? D> hurry up and tell us!” 

Old Mrs. Sassafras gave them an indulgent smile. 





only, alas! to see him growing into a wild, bad, un- 
grateful youth, who had finaily rewarded her love and 
patience by running away to sea when he was seven- 
teen. It .ad been five years since then, and she had 
begun to despair of ever sceing him again; but out of 
a humble and honest heart she lived her daily life, 
workirg hard, and helping others whenever she had 
a chance; forthe soul of old Mrs. Sassafras, though 
it was ina rough and bomely body, was pure gold. 
The boys never sct their dogs on her, nor snowballed 
her. If one of them had dared to try such a thing it 
would have gone hard with him, for the person of old 
Mrs. Sassafras was sacred. And, as she not only sold 
her rocts and herbs for a price to the rich, and to the 


dectors and spothcearies in the large village some | 


five miles Cistant, but kept a stock constantly on hand 
for those ho were pocr aud needy jike herself, whom 
she was always willing to help, it was no wonder ali 
her neighbors liked her, and that the boys brightened 
up the moment they spied her through the ‘‘chinks” 
between the trees. 

O.d Margaret Shchan, as ‘‘ old Mrs. Sassafras” really 
ought to have been called, pulled out from her basket 
with kindly promptness a fresh dug stick of sassafras 
and one of flig-root for each boy, and then, shaking 
her sides with suppressed laughter, she opened ber 
apron, and showed them Mayftlowers—pink, and 
dewy, and fragrant, till the boys shouted with delight. 

** Where'd you get ’em ?” 

Oo, my! ain’t they splendid.” 

‘* You bet the girls won’t get any like them.” 

“Qo, hurry up! Where'd you find ’em?” 

“Well,” said the kind old creature, recovering her- 
self, ‘‘iv’s a good ways, and you'll have to crossa 
swamp to get to them; but they’re there—plenty of 
them. Dye sce that hill? Wel!, just on the other 
side of that hill is Benneit’s sugar-house, and beyond 
tue maple trees, in among the pines, about half-way 
down the bill, yo Vil tind some, you see " 

Margaret Shehan nodded with smiling assurance to 
the eager little group, who turned clamorously in the 
direction that she indicated, and, forgetting to thank 
her in their excitement, made off with a rusb and a 
scrambie for the ‘‘ hill” and ‘* Bennett’s sugar house ;” 
and there, to be sure, where tie pines were yielding up 
sweet incense to the 
uneir everlasting chant, they found even finer and 
dewier blossoms than those which they had seen in old 
Mrs. Sassafras’s apron. 

As they picked eagerly, gathering in long, wandering 
sprays of the shy, precious blossoms, they talked about 
old Margaret. 

‘* What's her name, anyway?” said Tom Merrill. 

Harold Temple, who had happened to hear and re- 
member it, told him. 

‘* But,” he addec, ‘‘they got to calling her oll Mrs. 
Sassafras because she went out so much for roots and 
herbs ; and she didn’t mind it, so they kept it up. 
My !” continued Haroid, with true boyish enthusiasm, 
‘*T suppose she knows better where to dig for snake- 
root and cris and ginseng and sassafras, and such, 
than any cn in town.” 

‘*She cleans house for us every spring and Fall,” 
said another boy, with a consequential air. 

Then they picked ou silently for a few moments. 

‘*T say,” cried Harold suddenly, as though a bright 
thought had struck him. ‘‘Let’s hang her a May-bas- 
ket too! I'll venture to say she hasn’t had a May- 
basket for twenty years—and more too—if she ever 
did !” 

** }iaven’t got anything to putin it but May-flowers, 
and she’s got a lot of them,” said Tom, doubtfully. 

‘*Til tell you!” exclaimed Harold after a moment’s 
thought; ‘‘let’s get a big basket and fill it with things 
for her! That would please her, I know; and we'd 
tell people about it, and they’d ail give something, I 
know.” 

‘*So they woul!” they ali ussented. 

‘* We've got flowers enough now,” said one of the 
boys pretty soon. ‘‘ Let’s go home and begin to fix 
old Mrs. Sassafras’s May-basket ; for it will take quite 





spring sun, snd singing solemnly 






jo while to get it up in good shape.” 


As it was now growing chilly, and the shadows 
showed that the sun was on the horizon, the boys con- 
cluded inat they would follow Harold’s suggestion, so 
they went racing and tumbling down the bill, and 
were soon at the foot of it, and on a well-known road 
leading to their homes. 

Onace there, their new project was revealed to their 
elders, who received it with almost unanimous ap- 
proval. Old Margaret’s invariable kindness, her neat- 
ness. her industry, her loneliness, her bumility—all 
combined to make ber generally beloved, and ‘if the 
boys were a-mind t> get it up, why, they’d help.” 

So the boys went ahead witb considerable spirit, and 
by the next night, which was the time when the May- 
basket was to be presented, they had collected some 
valuable articles for it to hold. 





Mr. Sims, the village etore-keeper, had presented 
the basket. 

‘She tcok care of my two girls many a night when 
they had the typhoid fever,” he said, ‘‘and never 
charged a cent for doing it. I'm glad enough to do 
anything for her.” And many others felt in the same 
way. 

It was thought at first that a peck-basket would 
answer their purpose, but as the contributions began 
to come ina bushel-basket was substituted, and that 
was heaped and running over before night. <A drexs, a 
good shawl and apron, a stout pair of rubber boots in 
which to make her way more comfortably about the 
swamps t) collect her simples, groceries of all sorts, 
and an envelope containing a sum of money—these 
were a part of the contents of the May-basket. Oh it 
was a gift to gladden the heart of a much more am- 
bitious woman than old Mrs. Sassafras. 

That night boys and girls were stealing very quietly 
about the village streets, and many a quick jerk of a 
door-bel), and rapid retreat of the ringer, proclaimed 
that some mossy basket, very likely fringed, and 
braided, and beaded, full cf odorous wild tlowers, or 
perhaps something sweeter still to the heart of the 
average boy and girl, had been hung on the door- 
knob cf a favorite playmate; but the largest company 
of a.] was gathered near old Margaret’s humble cot 
tage, on whose door-step, shortly after nine o'clock, 
the May-basket was safely deposited. 

The dear old ereature had been sitting, with her 
head in her hande, beside her fire, musing sorrowfully 
over ber loneliness. 

‘Who is there,” she thought, ‘‘to care for old Mrs. 
Sissafras! To be sure, they’ve kind words for me, 
butif I should die to-morrow, they would say only 
‘The pity!’ and go their ways. There’s nobody to 
drop a tear, nor even a flower on her grave; and the 
boy !—the boy may be at the bottom of the sea by this 
time!” 

At this point in old Margaret’s mournful reflections, 
she heard a knock—a knock that might well have 
awakened ithe Seven Sleepers—and she hurried to the 
door. A candle tlared in the hand she held above her 
head, while she kept the other above her eyes to 
shade them as she peered out into the darkness. Not 
seeing anybody she was about to retire, with a half im- 
patient thought of the mischievous boys who would cal! 
a tired old woman to her door for nothiug, when her 
eye caught an imposing whits placard, black-lettered, 
on top of the basket. She held her candle down to it 
and read : 

‘‘A May-basket for Mrs. Sassafras, with her Neigh- 
bors’ Love.” 

“T's the boys, bless ’em!” said old Mrs. Sassafras 
with a happy grin, forgetting all ber doleful thoughts 
of a few moments before, and she began to drag her 
present in. 

She was turning over its contents with a pleased and 
bewildered expression upon her face, and with all sorts 
of murmured ejaculations of love and gratitude upon 
her lips, when she heard another knock, and again flew 
to the door. 

‘“ What can it be?” she said. ‘‘Two callers ona 
poor, lonely old lady like me in one night! It never 
rains but it pours.” 

Sae opened the door, and the light fell full on the 
figure of a tall, bronzed young man. He stepped 
toward her, and she set the candle down, as she looked 
with pathetic, quivering eagerness into his face. Then 
she gave acry of joy, and fell into his open arms. 

‘‘Mother, mother!” he said, while tears coursed 
down his tanned and weather-beaten face. ‘‘l’ve been 
a bad, ungrateful boy; but I’m doing well, mother, 
now, and I’ve come back to live with you, and take 
care of you. Don’tecry, mother, your boy loves you; 
he’s come back to settle down and stay with you!” 

Ab! that was a happy night in old Mrs. Sassafras’s 
little cottage, and how ashamed she felt that she had 
had such hard thoughts of the world! 

The next day scme of the boys met their old friend, 
and they couldn’t resist saying, as she greeted them 
with a bright smile: ‘‘ How did you like the basket, 
Mrs. Sassafras ?” 

**Oh, boys!” she cried, ‘‘ you ’most broke my heart 
with your kindness; indeed you did. But the bestof it 
was, your basket brought my son following mght along 
after it—my boy that’s been gone so many years.” 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. ACTS xi., 19-30. 
By Emity Huntington MILirr. 

\ HEN the heavenly host appeared to the shep- 

herds of Bethlehem, on the right when Jesus 
was born, they told them that the good tidings of great 
joy were to all people. But the good news was sent 
first to the Jews: and even wheu the people of Jern. 
salem would not listen, when they killed Stephen, 
and hunted the other disciples so that they had to go 
away secretly into other places, they only preached 
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to the Jews in the cities where they went. Some of 
them went on Jong journeys for those days, when 
almost all journeys were made on foot, but wherever 
they went they preached the gospel] to the Jews. 

Some of these Christians were born at Antioch, away 
in the northern part of Syria, and some were born up 
on the island of Cyprus, a beautiful the 
Mediterranean Ses, where the good Barnabas used to 
live. These men thought their old friends and neigh. 
bors ought to hear the good rews also, so they began 
to preach to them. Andas they preached they found 
the promise which Jesus had made, to be always with 
them, was indeed true: for ‘the hand of the Lord was 
with them, anda great number believed and turned 
unto the Lori.’ this heathen city of Antioch 
alittle missionary church was formed, not of Jews, 
but of the heathens themselves. When the disciples 
at Jerusalem heard of it they sent a man to visit them, 
and bring them word if it was really true that the Gen- 
tiles were turning to the Lord. They sent a man who 
had himself been born in a heathen country; the same 
good Barnabas who sold his land in Cyprus to help 
the poor, and who stco1d by Saul when all the discip'es 
were afraid to trust He wert down to Antioch 
and went about among the people. Christ had said, 
‘* By their fruits ye sball know them,” and when Bar 
nabas found in these people’s lives the fruits cf the 
Spirit, such as Jove, joy, peace, obedience, he was very 
glad; for he was a good man, and full of the epirit of 
love. He was glad that the good news was spreading 
among all people, and that the grace of God was draw- 
ing their hearts unto him. And he told these new 
Christians that they must not be discouraged at any 
troubles that might come upon them, but must cling 
to the Lord with all their hearts. 

There were so many of these Christians, and so 
many more who wanted to hear the news, that Bar- 
nabas thought they ought to have a teacher. He 
remembered that when the Lord Jesus appeared 
to Sau! he told tim he should carry Li3 word to the 
Gentiles, and for three years Saul had been living 
in his own city of Tarsus, perhaps working at his 
trade as a tent-maker, and 
waiting for God’s time to go about work. 
He was willing to wait till God sent him, and now the 
Spirit showed Barnabas that tke right time had come, 
0 he went to Tarsus and Siul with him to 
Antioch. There these two friends worked together, 
teaching the people, and talking so much about Christ 
that the heathens who heard them called them Carist 
men, or Christians, just as the heathens in Caina now 
‘hey meant it fora 
the Christians were 


’ 


island in 


* §om 





bim. 


studying God’s word, 


hia great 


brought 


call the missionaries Jesus-men. 
name of ridicule and shame, but 
not ashamed of it; they were proud of it; they gloried 
in the name of their Master. 

Everywhere that the seed of Carist’s gospel took 
reot in men’s hearts, whether they were Jews or 
Gentiles, it bore the same fruit of brotherly love. 
So when these Antioch 
that the poor brethren in needed help be 
cause a famine was upon the land, they 
sent help to them at once. Those who were rich senta 
great deal, and those who were poor sent a little; but 
every body gave something, for the sake of the Lord 
who had loved them ali. They bad no express com 
panies or mails in those days, so Barnabas and Saul 
went up to Jerusalem, to carry the money and tell the 
brethren there how the gospel was spreading abroad. 
We shall very soon learn how these two men went on 
with their missionary work, not in one city alone, but 
from place to place, by long weary journeys, and in 
spite of many dangers, all for the love of Jesus Carist. 
When Saul asked, ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” he was ready to do the Lord’s work wherever he 
should send him. He was ready to obey every com- 
mand, whether it was to stay and make tents at Tarsus 
or go away to preach in strange lands. And it was 
because of such disciples that the gospel spread from 
land to land, until it resched you and me. Our work 
is to pass it on to others. 


Christians away in heard 
Judea 


coming 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


-) EFORE me on my desk lies a photograph. Itisa 

very pleasant picture of a little girl. Ste did not 
send it to me, and I had never received a letter from 
her, until this morning her mother brought one to me, 
unfinished, which was written almost a year ago, and 
was one of many begun but never completed. It it she 
speaks of her studies, her pets; and I should have 
known by it that her home was a very happy one. The 
jetter and the picture are very precious to me because 
I shall never receive aaother letter from the little giri, 
nor ever see her pleasant face. An only child, care- 
fully guarded, the joy and comfort of her parents, full 
of health, and sheltered, it wou'd seem, from every 
possible harm, so the opening of this year found her. 
Before the first month of it had passed all was changed. 
Another home was hers, and the one she left, so bright 


| 








before, was desolate except for the brightness her 
memory has left. And through our tears, as her mother 
and] talked about her this morning, I saw that there 
was more brightness than desolation ; and it is that 
which I want to tell you, my dear boys aud girls. For 
there is a way for us all to live which shall make our 
Ceath to us and those we leave a radiant sorrow, and 
Blanche had found tbat blessed way. ‘ 
peace-maker,” says ‘she never 
injury to herself, but was quick to defend another who 
was abused.” ‘She made friends everywhere by her 
sweetness of disposition and her gentle dignity.” Ah! 
it is worth while to live so that such a memory is left 
Aud this is the 
Blanche: preparation to live is the best preparation 
fordeath. To-morrow morning, when you wake toa 
new day, if you prepare for a 'oving, helpful, prayer 
ful life, you will be prepared for death, and so you 
cannot be taken unawares. Life life in 
heaven, it need not trouble us which will be our por- 
tion, and we shall bless our companions by our life, 
and leave them comforted if wedie. After Trixik 
ready for bed the other night, she said, ‘‘Oh, mamma, 


She wasa 


one ; resented an 


lesson which comes to me from 


here, or 


was 


there is one more liitle prayer I want to make.” So 
we kneeled down again, and she said, © Dear Jesus, 
make me very truthful, and very faithful to do my 
work to-morrow, and belp me to be cheerful if I can’t 
do just what I want to.” With that prayer in ber heart 
she might close her eyes in peace, neither fearing death 
nor life. 


BenkLey, Mass., March 28, 1583, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

As youare **Aunt” to my darling nephew Harry D. F., may I not 
use the family name, although I am old enough to teach school ? 

May I send thanks through you tothe dear little boy who printed 
the words: “I am 
Christian Union for me more than a year ago? My pupils 
the hymn, and it was a great favorite at morning 
to teach it to my new sclioo! next term. 


€ 
Jesus's Little Lamb,” and sent them to The 
earned 
devotions. I mean 
And now I wish to ask a favor of the young cousins who like to 
do good, In my laet school I was much assisted in my work by “St 
Nicholas,” and other periodicals, for which the poypil+ subscribed. In 
this new +chooi, a rural one of all ages, there are no magazines taken, 
I could 


“St. Nicholas 


The children are generally good readers of their ages, and 
make back numbers of ‘* Harper's,” “* Wide Av 





and ** Our Little Oner ” very useful ; or | would lke second-hand 
first clase books, euch as Abbott's or Misa Alcott’s, for the use of 
the school. Do not care for Oliver Optic'’s books Aunt Patience 


will give you my addrese. I do not wish you to send me books that 


you value for your own use, but if you have euch books that you do 


not care for, they will be very acceptable to the flock of your older 
Covsin LourE 

To any one who applies I will give the desired ad 

dresa, and I hope that this wise and earnest teacher 


may be helped in her good work. 


Dear Aunt Patience; 


We have a very pleasant school-room; it is in the back of the 
, 


house; the sun ehinesin all morning. We have a bank on the man- 


Uepiece which represents anelephant ; the money we put in it is for 
Do you 


ened and 


to go to the country. 


io? The bank was op 
belongs to Connie Jacob 


poor little ch » would like 


not think this is a very nice thing to 


idren wh 


we had three dollars and fifty cents; it 
» are going 
Every Friday afternoon we have 
onr compositions, and we take different enbjects. I have had many 


azwe call 


to write aboat ow 





All the girls in our clase that can w 
echool-room and our Jumbo bank. 
We bave colors, 


different thinge to write about. them ; 


we bring in as many of each thing that (40d made of each color. We 


write about birds, insects, animals, and flowers, of the colors we have | 


had, which are blue, yellow, red, and we are now or 
Your loving 


greer 
GerTruve fl. 

I never heard of a Jumbo put to a better use. I 
shall be very glad to hear al. about your school, and if 
you and your mates will give us the benefit of your 
study about colors we sh:ll enjoy your school with 
you. My love to Miss K I will write to her soon. 

Mr. PLeasant, D. C., April 2, 1553, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

My sister and I wonld liketo be y 
ant, three-quarters of a mile from Washington 

I erjoy reading the letters in The Christian Uuion very much, 

I have often thought I would like to help some pcor child go West, 
We have saved this money from the allowances that mamma givis 
us every week for helping her 

I huve two sisters and two brothers. 

We go to the N. Y. Avenue Charch, where 
used to go. 

We have been quite often to the 
been built on the Smithsontan grounds. 

My brother, aged fourteen, attended two of the Scientil 
there, but he had no desire to finish the course. 


ur nieces, We live in Mt. Pleas- 


*resident Linc 


beautifal new Museum waich has 


Lectures 


Corcoran Art Gallery is another place I enjoy going to, and also 
to the Treasury Department, where my father is a clerk 
My sister and I have two little French dolls, and my little two- 


year old brother ia very mach bewitched with them. I have to lock 
them up Im my trank. 
I am collectirg basiness-cards, and I have 
Maroma would like to know where to send 
has. 
I have written a long letter, I think. 
From your niecea, 


165 


som? -work she 


pat 


Kittir and Jos & 

Won’t you please tell me whether your post-office 
address is Mt. Pleasant, D C.? Ido not find such an 
cflice down in the Postal Guide. 
send me her name and address on a postal I will tell 
her where to send the patch-work. 

There are a great many interesting and instructive 
places to visit in Washington. and if you use your 
mind in looking at the curious and beautiful things 
gathered there, and ask questions about them, you wil! 
gain a great deal of wisdom. 


If your mamma will 











Dear Aunt Patience: 
I hve in a very old towr They call it the Plymonth of the 


tied here 


West, 


becanse the people who came over the mountains ret (yen- 


eral Gates, General Putnam, and Grener:! Green, and a 


great many 


other generala with them—aed our streets are named after them 











They are going to cek Forefathers’ Day next Saturday. I don’t 
Fuppose you have ever scen our Indian m«¢ d and other Indian 
things ; there are a great many. The mound ia very | izb 
and has a moat ail around { wish you could com 1 see it 
Papa and mamma read The Christia op, and likeit very much 
Iam eleven years « May I be eof your nieces? 
Good-bye, CLARA, 


I am glad the flo 
has to Sinta Fe. Your 
very it you forgot to 
Now I have you all mght on my book. 


ds did not hurt you, Your money 
other letter was 
give your name. 


been sent 





teresting, but 


W New March 22, ‘883 
Dear Aunt Patience 

Thie is the first time I have tried to write Ih printed ‘eters 
to papa often He is in New York this weck. I & ely when he 
saway. I bave no dear 14 NOW, Hor erorsister. My 
yrandmamma acd papa take care of me. 

I went to Washington last year, saw the White H .use, went tothe 
Cap saw t iw-makers. [thought they wasted paper, 

l t t years; h ever been to school only on the Sabbhatl 
I have two litt f 5 * are y 8. Papa 
reads the yme. P.ease print this letter to surprise pepa: 
W ie for rnep vw? 

Yours affectionately, EpMunNp P, C, 


Most certainly I willtake you fora nephew. One of 
the boys who were sent W the winter told 
that when his mother died his father put him into the 

told tuke care of himself. Your 
case much hke kis; is it? Thank God that it 
is not, and be very pitiful for :uch unhappy ones. 


stin me 


street and him to 
is rot 





CHARITY'S KEPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, s! 
In memory of B.anche 
Kate Modieette ‘. . ° ° . ° 0) 
E:la R. Jenneess ° . ° ° . . . 0 
Anna Campbell . ‘ ° ° ° . ° F 25 
‘Total a a eee . 4 + «(B37 66 
} var » = oy 
Aifectionately, Aunt PATIENOg. 
BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 4 

My word embraces objects animate and inan’mate, 

lhe Bible allusions are » the crea'ure, which the French call 
by a peculiar name becanse of ite 5 ing or dancing gait. 

A (rec poet who ed 900 yesra B , ard one who lived be- 
tween four and five hundred years epeak of its character 
stica, A later Latin poet also mentions one of ita habits, It ie some. 
times found upon Egyy monuments 

The other objects that are in my mind are associated with ships; 


with wonderful alleviations to labor; with the home circle; with 





various Common but aecfu! things, and with &@ moet attractive pro 
duction by one of our sty a 
What e word, a what docs it embrace 
What are Bible refe cos 
What Greek poets speak of the r 
What Latin poet ? 
the Fr al 
biect do 
wh s} 1 I 

















Ff. BuRGE SMITH 
ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO, 3s 
Smyrna. Cal'ed by rurks I r, or le y 
Laid wa te by the L) ~ 
Rebuilt by Alexander the Great. Ava t 1 by Marcus 
Aurellur. 
Homer. Po!lyearp 
‘Eiwhty-and-six sears have I served Christ, and he has never 
done me any wrong ; how, then, can I blasphe y King and my 
Saviour ’" 
**Thou threatenest me with fire wl burna f 
then extingu i, but k west the fire of 
and of th é A reserve f 
Rev 
PUZZLES. 
CKhOS8 WORD ENIGMA, 
In *py, notin gu 
In rol!, not in slide ; 
In enap, not in break; 
In pie, not in cake ; 
In mar, notin boy, 
In grief, not ir ry: 
In glide, not stage 
rhe w is a dagger. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. 
Part of the face, 
A lampoon, 
Generous 
A kind of cider, 
A song. 
A consonant, Uscise WILL. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 12 
Diamon M 
S FE A 
S.T AA I 
MEAS LE 8 
ALI Y 
K E Y 
8 
Beheadings.— 1. Pealats, a ‘ ‘ 1 
2. Eetray, at 
Riddle.—Shadow. 
Accidental Findings. 


low, mate, O—Tomato. Ray, sin—Raisin. Dar, ley—Barley. Car, 


nay, thun—Carnation 
Charade,—Incarnation 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


r 


Boston will gusrantee to give more theological opin- ¥ 


ions to the square inch than any other city on the 


planet. Two weeks ago Dr. Withrow preached in the | 


Park Street pulpit in the morning on the Deceitfulness 
of Sin, observing, as reported in the ‘‘ Journal,” that 
‘there was « lime when New England was reverent to 
the last degree, but to-day it doubts almost everything 
essential ; it promises the sinner that if he is not saved 
here he wil! be somewhere else; and so our churches 





are dying. We sre starting new movements, new Je- 
fections, that promise to carry us furtber and further 
from the irue path.” Variety issaid to be the spice of 
life. In the evening, in the same pulpit, Dr. Burton, 
of Hartford, preached on the Increase of Faith, msin 

tuiuivg, in his own pecutiar style and force, that the 
present severe test of Christianity is in accord wita 
the principles of the Baconian philosophy, that all 
questions in science, philosophy, and religion shall be 
settled by facts; and the church is amply cqnipped in 
scholarship to grapple with the problems and vindicate 
Christianity. Science has compelled new explanation: 
of some passages, and there may be still other modifi 

cations in store forus. Whether Moses wrote all the 
books of the Pentateuch is a question for the scholars ; 
and whatever be the conclusion, we shall know that 
the Bible contr/ns a revelation of God, and the pe 





by living pure lives will be conscious of an increase of 
faith. The preacher accorded to most of the critics 
great ability and candor, while it must be confessed 
that the wooden, narrow, and dogmatic men on the 
side of religion are obstacles in the path of truth. 

The contrasts of the two sermons suggest their own 








impressive lessons. The one was a wail, the other a 
bugle blast. 1 call the attention 


of the Park Street pulpit to the utterance of another 


” 





‘*reverently 


preacher of some note, who takes a philosophic 
view of New England's present coadition: ‘* Never 
forget to tell the young people frankly that they are to 
expect more light and larger developments of the 
truth which you give them. Oda, the souls that have 
been made skeptical by the mere clamoring cf new 
truth to add itself to that which they have beeu taught 
to think finishe : and final!’ 

By way of illustration, I gi se, of the new move 
ments we are st 
to carry us further aud further from the true faith,” 
& private meeting was held in the Park Street vestry 
the following Monday, at which Professor Edwards 
A Park read to some fifty clergymen, who were pres- 
ent by special invitation, parts of a paper on the famous 
Andover Creed, narrating its history, interpreting its 
doctrines, and Isyirg down what he thinks fidelity re- 
quires of those Doubtless the 
paper is intended t» bea reply to the receut statement 
of Dr. Fiske, who wrote from the view-point of a 
Trustee. The paper is to be published. People will 
be giad to read what the distinguished Professor ha: 


written, especially if it sball appear, in the elucida- 


arting, ‘new defectious, which promise 





subscribe to it 


+ 


tiov, how the recent wlleged departures in theology 
which have been hurled at the new professors as in 
superable obstacles to their signing tae creed, violate 
eiiber the letter or the spirit and intent of the Founders, 
more than tid the departure of forty years ago, led by 
the astute Professor which cut up some of the 
dogmas of the creed by the roots, so claimed by th 
who were opposed to him; and especially if it shall 
further show at what pointsthe symbol of the Founders 
shades off pure Calvinisminto Arminianism. It is not 
stated why the Professor read the paper to the Park 
Street private meeting rather than to the Trustees 
and Visitors. Is it a ‘‘movement’ to add another 
* Board” to tue ¢ — machinery of the Founders ? 
We have recently had a Cong y regatic nalist B yard ; 
shall we now have a Park Street Board ? 

I will sdd my earnest protest against the charge that 
“New England doubts almost everything es-ential.” 
It is a coarse travesty of the gospel as it is vow 
al pulpits, and is taught in 











preached in the 
the colleges and sanainasion. The preaching of the 
best pulpits ‘‘seeks to recover spiritual processes from 
a magical to a moral conception. It insists that these 
are governed and shaped by the 
The New England pulpit 
—I speak of the evangelical pulpit—does rot tell “the 
sinner if he is not saved here he will be somewhere 
else.” Its whole tone to the sinner is ‘‘ prepare by 
repentance for sip, by faith in Chris’, by fellowship 
with the Spirit; prepare by bLonest thought, by self 
denial, by nacnainyg struggle mses ri; ohte ousness, by 


processes and fact 
eternal laws of morality,’ 


spiritual aspiration ;” prepare to meet God. 

The Scribners are arranging ‘i. bring out editions of 
Professor George T. Ladd’s forthcoming volume on 
the ‘luspiration of the Sacred Scriptures” in London 
and Edinburgh simultaneously with the American edi- 
tion. The work will appear next autumn, and will 
contain the substance of the lectures which were de- 
livered at Andover and Cambridge. It cannot but 
meet a wide-felt want. 

Professor J. Henry Thayer has been elected to deliver 
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the lecivres at Haivard Divinity School next year on 
Biblical Theology. li is the same lecturesbip that has 
sen filled the last two years by Dr. McKewuzie and Dr. 
Li vid, and all these gentlemen were selected to repre- 
sent the evangelical theology. OBSERVER. 


Of the McCall] Miss:on.] 


i has become 2 common-place saying in many quar- 
ters thatthe ‘* Latin race” is doomed to a faet- 
coming destruction, and thet sli ¢iforts introduce 
among them a pure Cliristisnity ust bea failure. It 
is eaid that the genius of the people, their natural 
propensities, their artistic faculties are all against lhe 
cold and solemn worship of the Protestant churches, 
and that they must cither be 


fidels, as in: there was no choice 


Roman Catholics or in- 


ld Greece between 


the popular superstitions and the skepticism of the 
learned 

As a Frenchman, and « descendant of those Hugue- 
nots of the sixteeuth century » Whose bosoms the 


heart of France wus beating just as much as in any 
other, yeL who were so heroie ia their defense - 
Coristianity, I protest against such sttirmations, 4 do 
vot krow whether there is any ‘ Latin race” et all; 
whether the study of ihe oiigin of the French people 
would not show that there is seareely any Litin blood 


in it, although its language has been muisly formed 


out of Latin. But even if were so, I believeitisa 
sin against God's intinite love to exclude a j from 
his kingdom a whole race of men, when no adecuate 


effort has yet been made to make that love Kuown t 
them 
History shows that some the greatest Frenchmen 


have been Protestants, retnining all the n 





tional qualilies 





and some of the national defects of their country. And 
is it not suflicient to say that, wiole Protestantism in 
France is reduced to six hundred and fifty thousand 
followers in a population of thirty-eight milli 
fifty eighth of the who! 
one in twenty senators or representatives is a Protest- 
tion of the Re- 
public there have always been two or thice members 
of the Cabinet i 

But we have more striking sirns of the fitness of the 


yet it bas been counted that 





ant; and that ever since the 


. rlog 
be hOnRies 


French people for a genuine form of Chris ity. It 
is a fact that Roman Catholicism has t its beld 

the nation. In the war which the French Govern 
ment is making against ‘‘clericalism,” they ar 


only carrying out the tendencies and wishes of the 
great majority of the electors. They do not lead the 
opinion, but they are pressed forward by it. And yet 
it would be absolutely untrue to say tbat the nation 





+ 


has become opposed to religion. There is stilla strong 
tendency towards God, anda great reluctance to adopt 
the rank atheism which is preacbed by some of the 
political leaders. Indeed, it is a most interesting 
study to obse:ve the contradictions which daily 

cur on the religious question. While the father of 


the family will vote on behalf of anything that can 





annoy and harass the party of the priests, wiile he 


will put his pride never to step into a ehureh, and 





ever to be a ‘‘free-thinker; yet he is gratified to 
know that his wife does not absolutely follow in his 
ideas, and will not dispense his children from receiving 
confirmation at the hands of the priests. And when 
they come to die, nine out of ten of those stout free- 
thinkers send for the sacraments of the Church, or at 
least are buried by the priest in holy ground. 

These contradictions, with which we sre so accus- 
tomed at home that very few notice them, seem to m«¢ 
an aflirmation that human nature must sooner or later 
become faithful to itself, and that the cravings of tne 
conscience and of the heart cannot absolutely be 
extinguished. God be praised for this; for it is our 
main hope tor the salvation of France. 

It will be the lasting honor of the Rev. R. W. McAll, 
of England, that when Paris was just coming out of 
the frightful struggie of the Commnne, and was still 


’ 





ccvered with the blood and the smoke of that revolu 
tion; when it seemed that the whole population had 
givenh up every belief, every spiritualistic ilea, and 
had sunk into materialism, it will be his honor that he 
believed in the possibility of reaching the consciences 
of the people by speaking to their hearts, and tried to 
do it, almost unaided, by settling down in the very 
center of the ¢ quarter of Belleville. 

uupretending, He bad given 
up a large church in Hadleigh (Suffolk), and bad re- 


mmune, the 


His first atlempt wa 


moved to Paris after baviag thus burned his vessels 
behind him. His wife and himself went about the 
streets looking for a suitable spot; they selected a 
small shop at the corner ¢ 
Julien Lacroix, and furnished it wita a hundred chairs, 
a small organ, afew texis written on cloth and hang 

ing on the walls. A few hynins had been printed oa a 
leafict ; bills had been issued, inviting ‘the working- 
men to come and listen to the love of Jesus Carist 
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(these words were in large letters), which would be 
preached by English friends.” On the first evening, 
while Mrs. McAll and a few other ladies sang the 
hymns, Mr. McAll himself stood before the open door, 
round which the passers-by gathered, and invited them 


|} to come in. A few ventured, sat down, wondering 


| which was read, and pres 





fthe Rues de Belleville and | 


that they had nothing to pry, listened to the gospel 
ently found themselves jcin 
ing in the hynins—they, the supporters of Blanqui, of 
Cluseret, of Rochefort, the soldiers of the Commune! 
And this meeting was not half a mile distant from the 
spot where the Arcibishop of Paris and other mem- 
bers of the clergy had been murdered a few months 
before. 

Opposition had been expected; even Mr. McAll did 
not dare to hope that no interruption would be offered, 
no insult, no mockery. Acd yet it was so. The sec- 
ig Was more largely attended, and still more 





attentive than the first, and such was the success that 


two months afterward a secend station was opened 
near the celebrated / Lachaise, the last battle- 


ground of the C 





mune, 


This was eleven yesrs ago, and now around and in 
Paris there are thirty-two of these atations, some of 


yhich can hold 500 people. They are opened every 


| Sunday and once or twice every week ; two of them, 


the certral ones, situated in Aue de Rivoli and Rue Nt. 
Honore, are opened every night without exception. As 
a rule, ali these halls are crowded; the listeners are 
gathered out of the street, & man standing at the door 
forthe purpose, witt bills and tracts in his hands. 
Many who have been at first attracted by curiosity 
have now become faithful attendants; in some of the 
stations one-half of the audience is composed of such, 
A large number have j ined the Protestant churches, 
iud many sre those who, while retaining outwardly 


the name of Catholics, have siucerely viven their hearts 
to Christ 


But the work in Paris, large as it is (for it reaches 
15,000 persens weekly), is but the smaller part of the 
Mission. Fifty more stations have been established in 
the provinces, five in the city of Lyons, 9 in Mar 
seilles, our largest seaport; five in Bordeaux and its en- 
virons, etc. And everywhere the same enthusiasm 
has grected us, the same success has followed the 


’ 


preaching of the gospel. That is what we want,” ig 


uch acommon phrase at our opening meetings that 
we have ceased t) inake a note of it. And if 1 were to 
take the resder through the country, in every station, 
he certainly weuld agree with me that France is the 
most promising and fertile « 
ent day. 


The McAl! Mission is builtupon the ore foundation- 


f mission fields at the pres- 


the love of God in Christ Jesus. This is the summary 
of its preaching and of its regulations. Nothing but 
Christ; no controversy, no polemics, no sarcasm 
aguinst priests, no research for the cheap but 


ephemeral success which one can find i 


speaking 
' 


against false suints, falee miracles, and false teachings. 
Eaough of the negalive work is done by the infidel 
writers; our duty is to build the temple of God out of 
the ruins f tte old superstitio Nothing but 
Christ; no denomination, no particular creed, no ex 
clusiveness. All Christians are welcome on onr plat- 
forms, Where dignitaries of the Church of England 
have stood side by side with Piymouth Brethren, 
uniting in commending to tae people the same blessed 
cross of Curist. 

We have now received more than twenty calls from 
Various cities, some counting for 200 000 inhabitants, 
asking for such balls to be opened. Had we the means 
in haud, we caunot help thinking that not only would 
a large number of immortal souls be brought to Christ, 
but that the reformation of France, postponed by the 
Saint Bartholomew when it was nearly accomplished, 
might now be resumed. A sad feeling comes over us 
a3 We are compviled to answer: ‘‘ Wecannot go.” No 
success in the already existing stations can compense 
to us the sadress of this refusal. 

Now or uever must France be Christianized. We 
have liberty, we have instruction, we have progress 








On every bund. Oue thing we lack, asa republic, to 
be on the same level with your own gloricus country : 
a solid :oundation. All the rights and privileges that 
we possess, so dearly paid by wars and revolutions, 
are ag yet resting upon sand. And we shall lose them 
ali if we do not secure them by setting underneath the 
Rock which cannot be moved. 

Christians of America, while this day of liberty lasts, 
Will you not lieip to make it last forever? Will you not 
come to the rescue of France, and, by your prayers and 
Support, work with us in the accomplishment of that 
wouderful scheme, the pacific conquest of France for 
Christ ? 


YALE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
VHE anniversary of the Yale Theological School 
occurs On the 17th of May. Dr. Parkhurst, of New 
York, is to give the customary address on the Sus’a’ 
evening previous. Among the special lecturers for neat 
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year are Dr. Burton (in the Lyman Beecher ecoures Dr. 
Hall, and President MeCosh. These lectures have be 
come a recognized and valued feature in the Sem 
course. The Seminary itself has pever hee in better 
condition for its work than it is to-day. The large 
attendance, of late years, of students xt the Yale Sem- 
inary indicates that many still 
tages which come to a school of theolozy from forming 
a part of a flourishing university. In addition to tre 
in-door attractions of the Yale schoo], enthusiastic and 
inquisitive students understand what a privilege it is 
to step into the lecture-room of one of the leading nat 
uralists of the world, Professor Dana, and 
discuss Evolution Darwinism; or, if 
students of language, to take some of the spa 
of the week for study in the private « 
Whitney; or, again, if philosophy i 
want, to join the companies which meet 
Porter or Professor Ladd. At Yale, 
look forward to missionary service are welcomed, free 


nary 


recogniz: the advan- 


hear him 
they are | 


hours 


and 


sses of Professor | 





+What they specially 
with President 


students who 
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women of the missions and the native churches we 
so largely represented. It would appear that Mis 
Greentield of the Presbyterian Mission at Lahore mace 
a profound impression by her * eloquent address,” in 
which she declared, most truly, that ‘'the heart of 
Hindooism is not in its sacred books nor in fine-spun 
philosophy, butin the home, the family life and 
hereditary customs of the people—fed, preserved, and 
perpetuated by the wives and mothers of India.” 
As a result of one of these customs there are 
twenty-one millions of widows in India who have 
1ever been wives. It is not to be wondered at that t 
session devoted to woman’s work was one of intense 
interest 

The statistical report w: fying surprise to 
everybody In Incia alo he increase in Christian 
sdiberents in the ast decade, 187 1881, was eighty 
SIX Per ce communicants more than doubled, as 


decade. W 
} ) I 


in be readily divined. 


the y did inthe previo hat this means for the 


future c: India, Burmah, and 











of expense, to the lecture-rooms of the Medical Depart- | Ci ylon the number of adherents is 528,590; the num- 
ment. The stimulating atmosphere of a university, | ber of communicants, 145,097. For the first time 
with its libraries, collections in art and science, and | Sunday-schools have a place in the report, and over 
numerous icstructors, basa quickening and liberalizing | ghty thousand are now enrolled. It is true that these 
influence upon the theologue. No doubt seminaries | are but a few amorg many, but looking back to the 
in country towns and seminaries in large cities have | day when Schwartz led his apostolic career in South 
their special advantages. It is equally certain, how | India, or Dr. D entered Calcutta to stay Henry 
ever, that the time-honored European pian of making | Martyn said that the conversion of » Hindoo would b 
theology a departinent of the university, thus bringing | to him like ell fro the dead, or Judson 
its professors and students into relations to a largé tood, for man arth who knew at 
academic body, is attended with some benefits not | once tt ithe good news of God 
otherwise to be secured. The degree of B.D, which | the advance i lerf the I t is yrea 
is conferred at Yale, puts the graduate of the divinity | under whi Lec ( 8 
school in possession of all the rights of an alumnus of Revivals hav ed ¥ s ab 43 Well as at 
the college. It is given en a written examination, the past w We recently, I ief 
which mcans something; it not se’dom happens that iragray alu cA A 4, Witbi 
one or more candidates fail to meet the re quirements, ne i 3 \ t i KCY I f the 
Nearly all of the examinations at Yale Seminary are | American B 4 ft é ist. W 
written. This practice was adopted years ago, in the | are happy to b rm the work continues t 
room of the loose old method of oral questioning by spread in the reg around 1 the blessed result 
a committee, or by ministers who bappened tostray io. | are apparent y in irches themselves, but 
The fourth year course, which was established et | in accessi from the ( sud American commun! 
Yale Seminary first, in advance of the other seminaries, | ties, and in the reclam of dru is and infice 
several of which have since adopted tbe same plan, is | A letter from Mr. H e, of Sa Vv, under date of 
intended for genuive students. The object is not to | March 31, give ‘ fa revival w Kk in that ¢ 
niultiply numbers through pecuniary or otber induce mbracing the « i seminary students, to which 
ments; but the design is to gather for the fourth year | the a int of the w of grace in Adana gx + 
a select body of young men who come or stay for the marked imp So the fire is borne from one remot 
reason—not that they are unemployed—but that they | station to anot Mr. Ifous eports the wor 4 
aspire to higher attainments in one or more branches henomenal att ie deep and overwhelm 
of theology. During the last year «4c seuge of sin is such as he has never t re seen in 


iss Of ten vigor- | 
ous students have studied philosophy with President | 


























Porter, read Dorner with Dr. Harris, studied the Syn- | sa and Marash have shared 
optical Gospels, with passages ou Eschatology, with | i: sults are seen particularly 
Professor Dwight, Hebrew wit Professor Day, ) ipils. Nothing more auspi 
Irenwus with Professor Fisher, and the Criticism of the T sh Empire for 
Sermons with Dr. Barbour. The Hooker Fellowship | a g til ccur Nothing has been more needed 
has been filled, from year to year, by excellent scholars, | to bring all workers together, and to give a fresh in 

some of whom have remained in New Haven and |} pulse t WOr f evangelizat A few month 

others have spent their time at German iversilies. f reading through the West 

New Haven theology, from the days of President | and ; ¥ as t Central, woul 
Dwight, has been pretty well kaown. It has aimed tations to Tur innecessary. We 
and claimed to be at once evangelical and scientific. | hope to record fact of lespread work of grac« 

} } t } | § . + 
It has not been deterred by the outcries of zealots from | peaching even tot is the west and the 
hogpitably attending to whatever science and philoso- | Tigris on the east 

phy, and a better exegesis have to offer for the im- It was a sipgular provitence that wafted away from 
provement of theology. At the same time it has de- | their islaud home, A iama, of the Gilbert group, a 
fended the Christian faith against the ¢ yustantly | dozen natives, who, having been tossed about for more 
changing forms of skepticism aud assault. Being | than a month, at the scant mercy of a chanying 
founded on a liberal basis, and situated in a commn- | monsoon” on the Pacific sea, were picked up six 
nity which geners.Jy manifests a catholic spirit, the | hundred miles from home by the ship ‘ Northern 
Yale Seminary has no occasion for any ‘‘ pew depart- | Light.” The survivors were picked up. Seven had 
ures.” Not unfrequently it happens that topics which | already perisbed, and the remaining five were reduced 
are thought to be novel, and make a great noige in | to the last extremity ey came from an island 
the newspapers, have long before been quietly and | where ten years ago there was not a ray of Christian 
earnestly discussed within its walls. It has never been | light. Seven years ago one hundred were enrolled in 

the policy at Yale to shun the examination of vital | schoo!. Two and 4 half years ago a church of seventy 
questions in theology, or of questions which are inter- | one members was Organized ; a year later the king put 
esting, if not vital. Freedom in asking questions of | away thirty-three of bis thirly-four wives, and ove 
the instructor and freedom in debate have always been ltwo hundred it quirers were reported! Were these 
encouraged. This was the fact in the days of Dr. | waifs drifted forth to the outer world that believers 
Dwight and Dr. Taylor, and is the fact now. and unbelievers too might see « sam; f the Lord’s 
work in the isles th.t are to be giveu to Christ? The 

2 : = a | captain of the ship gives his testimony as follows 
[THE MISSION FIELD. 

| Speaking of these peopie as itives of a South Sea and, | 

The second Decennial Missionary Conference of | think, would not convey to the bulk of the Christian world a prope 
India, held at Calcutta the closing days of last year | conception of the class of fortu- 

; . s ¢ +} . nate enough to re fr e de 
and the first of this, was a surprise to the most san Aye : 

: Pia band of Christians nev keir 
guine of missionary workers. The numbers in attend- | oy ceriess cockleshell, mo safcleon 
ance, the spirit of fellowship amoug the representatives | board our comfoz er gay 
of twenty-four different societies, both foreigners and | thanks to the en fe 
natives, the excellence of the papers, aud the able dis- | 0 "he deck ong ihm 

man's world, of which they knew so lictle Brandy and other stim 


cussions that followed, conspired to make the week 
memorable. In all these particulars it was a decided 
advance upon the first, held at AUahabad ten years ayo. 
The total number of members 
sixty. The subjects discussed were among the burn- 
ipg questions in India to-day ; especially, Higher Edu- 
cation, Woman’s Work in the Indian Mission Field, 


and Child Marriage. It was a sign of the times that 


was four hundred aad 





ulants Were administered ; 





warin tea seemed to ayree very well with 





one or two, who refuse ly on the plea that they were Chris 
tians. They all smcked, however, and for the first time in my life I 
thoug that possibly there might be some virtue in tobacco 


Unable to make their island home, they were taken 
to Yok they 
nobly as to make many friends, who raised the gener 


ous sum of $500 to send them homeward. They were 


hama, where 


carried themselves so 








BHA 
last reported at S Francisco, still testifying to the 
( f God within t n () who x them ssys: 
WwW i g f recdecr ve awok N me.” 
And w ! »w af O r uth 
of babes is praise fect A story more iomanti« 
and uching has tf ( way for many a 
aay. 
MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
I ry A. Powel! was instalied pastor of t ve ‘ ct 
ati Re April 2 
2B ( oO ist week, - pty. 
a re . “ 
M A #, of Sw ‘, N.H.; A Stilea Carrier, 
I 8, Ind.; ¢ LHe y Hu k 
I yx t { Li 
Yapua 1. ¥.3 Cha A is , and 
J Mor ery, of S Ant a. 8:3 @ ensed preach by 
Hart fe ss Awe ( ) Ministers 
More acobel, Wis., bas a 
’ 4 q% A dalyr ) “{ nr 
Isnac Dunha ’ pastorat ( ch at North 
‘almouth, Mas L & f 
G WV. 1 cs, pas a Chur Woonsucket, 
M n i 
4 Ber wa “t f r . 
n. 4 May 
wrenet ps, con of | sor Phelps, is i Barton, 
\ ( (rear Ma 
M pa . 4 at Union 
\ ' 1 a City, lowa, 
4 ~ Ui tc eld 
‘ 
{. Si ‘ H ply } the ¢ ( 
( 
PRESBYTERIAN 
A. H.Y AM Ie re ut New Nd 
i nik. D As pa >» 1 f 1a 
‘ York | 
\ifred Gra “ I yf ( rch 
4 pawanda, N. ¥ 
Charlies W. | gor astor church at North Bergen, 
‘ » Das } A Ca jam Ww Jakola, 
‘i pi f Sum q. J., has r 
4 4 al ¢ at Provider R. I 
J \ stalled pastor of e Market Square 
( r aL Gs “ I ade!phia, Pa., jast week, 
I ‘ ,™M wae transfered to © Rastern 
( 4! ( ‘ Moses N t Presbyter f 
( T ‘ , M | , Presbytery Fort 
Vayre wa, fro «bytery of ilar ©, Mich “ am J 
Ar wae from Preeby iM roc, Mic 
V.5 ’ 1 pa re aL 4 4 I 
M Smith pa Allegan, 
“I 
J. Ander 4s he chur a A- 
o, M 
EPIS PAL 
r C, Pond, rector of rist ¢ rch, at I « Island, Vt., has 
ce} a St. Mary's ( ire at N t a, \ 
| >) 1 Chure Awol ry 
\ Ma ~ prec oO Al Ua 
\ Nik S * at Germa , Phila- 
re ” il ax received so 
a ) neider his ( ation « 8 
i ut nae - 4 
af M s ( Ss ry 
aes ‘ 
W iC Me s 8 ~ Grenada, 
Mis has 4 ) Ch Lazvo City, Miss 
AVTISI 
B. House has be a} ed city miss ry by the Soc 
of Bost Ma- 
forace H,. Green, pastor of the irch at Cambridge, Mass., 
4 signed 
A. W. Carr, paste f « jurct ) P Mass., has received 
call to the cha aynham, Mass 
I. T. How f Walled ake, M as resigned the pasa- 
George W.S f Dar e, Pa., bas accepted a call t the 
church at Caro, Mich 
D, Q. Barry was ordained by the council which met at Clayton, 
Mic 
Willis Cla un be . pastora new ~ 
zed church at Chet gan, Mich. 
| S.W. Dancan, of Cir nna © as rer v t to the Second 
Charch at Rochester, N. Y 
OTHER CHURCHES. 
James H. M Me dist) has resigned the pastorate of tt 
| Western A e ( t Chicago, Iil., on account of i!! health 
Sam Reiman, a Kabbi of New York, was killed in: jumpir 
from a b 4 lie Was we yo in 
} the ( y 
Gert Huyser, forr of De Mich., has accepted a ca ) 
the Second Keformed ¢ irch at ello, lowa 
J. K. Richard (Baptist), pastor ( rch at Rutland, V 
has received & 4 e Us > v ( ir at st Boston, 
Mase 
Danie! Wa Me - lied at Brookfield, Conn., last week 
wed 70 years. 
rt preached his first 1 as pastor of the rec 
Wi i ut Worcester, Mass., April 2 
4 esigued the 44 ate ¢ G 
( at Norwich, ¢ Apr 
] Graf (I eran) pastor of the chur t Lockport, N.Y 
48 ACC] a cali to the English Churt at Athens, N. Y., a1 
ent Ipol duties at onc 
J.C. Macke - en insta pas f [ ed Preebyteria 
Church W ne e, Mass 
—Anna Olive Methodist), pastor of ie W yughby A 
Church at Bre yn, N.Y., preached her farewell sermon on 5 
Ay 29 
\ ew M is (I astor of the churc 
Roxbur N. ¥ iy ree 1 eiynation to take eth 
July 


Sanford H. Cobb (Reformed), pastor of the church at Saugerties 
N, Y., has resigned. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY 
AT THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


HE rcw theology was the topic chosen for dis- 
cussion at the Congregational Club in New 
York City at its last session. Among the partici- 
pants in the discussion were Rev. Messrs. Schauffler, 
W. H. Ward, of the ‘‘Independent,” Lyman Abbott, 
of The Christian Union, and Charles 8. Deems, of the 
Church of the Strangers. The two principal contribu 
tors, however, were Dr. Newman Smyth, of New 
Haven, snd Dr. J. E. Rankin, of Washington, whose 
papers were read and are given below, as revised by 
their authors for The Christian Union. 
THE NEW THEOLOGY. 
By tue Rey. Newman Suytu, D.D, 

A comprehensive statement of the present movement 
in the thought and life of our evangelical churchcs 
would require a review of its sources, its constructive 
principles of doctrine, its results so far as attained, 
both in the sphere of faith and of dogma, and also its 
professed aims and real tendencies. A truthful and 
just review of this movement requires a sympathetic 
study of it, and an honest-hearted endeavor to enter 
into the truths which may inform it, before we venture 
to write criticisms upon it, or to disturb the peace of 
the churches by sounding alarms against it. 

In the twenty minutes now allowed me I shall at- 
tempt only an outline of the new movement; giving a 
rapid summary of its chief points, and asking only for 
that scholarly sympathy which is necessary to the un- 
derstanding of any mode of thought which may be new 
or alien to our own minds. 

I have to speak then, first, of the sources of the pres- 
ent movement. These are twofold. First, it has an 
outward source in the providential preparation of the 
world. The growth of knowledge, the requirements 
of scientific thinking, the enlargements of life and new 
responsibilities of faith, unite in a call for some for 
ward movement of Christianity. The providential 
mission of the Christian Church at the present time 
seems to require a reviving, a refreshening, of Chris- 
tian life and faith. The new movement was not first 
@ speculative so much as a practical movement. It has 
the springs of its power in pulpits surrounded by the 
aridness of unbelief. It has its humble and reverent, 
but hopeful and earnest, apostles in ministers who have 
been brought through their own struggles and sympa. 
thies into vital contact with the wants of young men 
in this present world-age. Originating thus in the 
pulpit, and in seminaries which are studiously respon- 
sive to the needs of the pulpit, the new theology is in 
this respect in the historic line of succession of the 
most vital and spiritual tendencies of the New Eng- 
land theology. 

An outward call of providence, however, cannot be 
met until the answer comes from an inward spiritual 
preparation. Providence usually provides for the 
meeting of both in due season. In this instance the 
opportunity without finds the spirit ready from within. 
Second, the inward source of the new movement may 
be described, so far as one word may define it, as a 
spiritual passion for the real. An intense hungering 
and thirsting of soul for reality in life, in thought, and 
in religion, marks the best spirit of our age; and the 
new movement of theology is a movement away from 
all formal conceptions, and towards the spiritual reali- 
ties of which faith is the evidence. It seeks to make 
Christ and Christianity more real to the consciences 
and the hearts of men. In this it does not profess to be 
altogether a new departure, but it does hope to provea 
timely movement in a direction in which our theo- 
logical systems, which have begun with definitions and 
proceeded by formal logic, do not seem of late to have 
kept up with the real spiritual wants of the world. The 
strength of the earlier New England, or Edwardsian, 
theology consisted largely in its religious directness 
and its spiritual realism; but the weakness and the 
Nemesis of our later theology have been its tendeucy 
towards nominalism, atomism, and verbal dialectics. 
It has overlooked organic forces and unities; it has 
built systems and theodicies upon artificially construct- 
ed definitions, instead of upon patient and broad 
spiritual inductions; it has been content to follow 
closely processes of logic, when it should have followed, 
sympathetically and with moral insight, processes of 
life. A theology yielding to the temptations of this 
method easily loses spiritual responsiveness to the pro- 
founder truths of revelation and Christian experience, 
and has more in common than it dreams with the form- 
alism of rationalism. Io its contempt for mysticism, 
and its banishment of the poetry of faith, by its halting 
upon the plane of natural conscience and law, instead 
of pressing forward to find its theodicy upon the plane 
of redemption and through the principle of grace, the 
later New England theology has become more than it 
is aware a mode of orthodox rationalism. When, as 
Christian theologians, we begin with the principle of 
Descartes, that the measure of truth is clearness, and 
continue by setting forth, as the fundamental sources 





of theology, Scripture and self-evident truth, or scien- 
tific axioms, then we draw nearer the illuminism of the 
age of Wolf, than we may do to the light of that king- 
dom which St. Paul knew in part, and whose entrance 
St. John seemas to have found through Jove. Of that 
light it was said, The life was the light of men. 

The new movement means that we are to stop, and 
look up, and take a new departure, before we complete 
over again a fatal cycle of history, like that through 
which German theology ran from the first Biblical 
realism of Luther’s religious experience down through 
formal orthodoxy and ecclesiasticism into lifeless sub- 
jection to the church symbols and the mechanical 
Protestant papacy of the letter of Scripture, over into 
the emptiness of mere rationalism. The healthier re- 
ligious conditions of this country and the genuine 
religious life of the people have saved us often from 
the mistakes of our theology; but later New Eagland 
theology ha3 shown signs and tendencies at least to 
lapse from the higher spiritual principles of Edwards, 
and to pass over into dialectical formalism, outward 
orthodoxy, and the reign of ecclesiasticism; and of 
late I have sometimes even wondered whether it is 
possibile that in the worship of ‘‘ clear ideas” in theol- 
ogy we can actually be in danger of repeating in Bos- 
ton another age of theological teaching without “ifs,” 
and of clarified certainties, like the age of illuminism 
in Berlin, of whose chief apostle the following lines 
were written : 

God said, the sun ehall be, 

Anda world came into sight ; 
God said, let Wolfius be, 

And in all souls there was light. 

The new movement is a strong and positive reaction 
from theological formaiism, and the latent rational- 
ism of systems built upon moral maxims and na- 
tural constitutions, p/vs the system of grace and re- 
demption. The new theology is a return toward the 
spiritual and Biblical realism which was at the heart 
of Luther’s reformation, and which pervades the New 
Testament. 

That rare thinker, the late Prof. Henry B. Smith, 
with his usual philosophic insight and caution, divined 
this need in our theology when he gave his students 
this suggestion: ‘If the expression be duly guarded, 
it is useful to say that there is a Christian realism 
which is absolutely fundamental in Christian theo!lo- 
gy. There is a tendency in abstract theologizing to 
lead us to consider words as the great realities, or at 
least to substitute them for the reality.” And again, 
‘To get to the reality of theolozy we are to go back 
to its living centers and forces.” This is exactly what 
the new movement would seek to do for our present 
theology. J will merely mention further, as subsidiary 
sources of the new movement, improved methods of 
exegesis, more thorough historical study of Revela 
ticn, broader theological culture, and more general 
theological sympathy with scientific conceptions. 

I pass, secondly, to the principles of the new move- 
ment. Tuese spring directly from its sources. I must 
ask leave to refer to a fuller account of some of these 
principles which I have recently had occasion to give 
in a new preface to my book on ‘‘ The Orthodox The- 
ology of To-day.” I can here only summarize some of 
these principles as follows: First, a personal, or ethic- 
ally real, conception of religion. Second, a full ac- 
ceptance of the Scriptural truth that now is the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Ghost, and that the age of the 
Spirit sent by Christ is the last of the world-ages before 
the consummation and the judgment. Accepting 
thoroughly, and in all its breadth, the New Testament 
promise of the dispensation of the Holy Ghost, we 
find ourselves brought out to these two most important 
and invigorating consequences: 1. We reach a satis- 
factory understanding of the relations of the Script- 
ures and faith to the real revelation of God completed 
in Christ, and also their necessary relation to each 
other. Believing in the gift of the Holy Ghost to the 
body of Christ, the Church, we have a spiritual as well 
as historical basis for belief in canonical Scripture. 
We would return from post-reformation dogmas of 
the Scriptures to the original belief of the Reforma. 
tion concerning the Word of God, which also carries 
us back to the primitive faith before and during the 
period when the canon of Scripture became fixed. Let 
me add a word of explanation. Proceeding from the 
revelation of God in Christ are two factors or results— 
the written Scripture and the Christian faith. Faith 
in this connection is equivalent to the words, the re- 
generate consciousness of man in its whole spiritual 
contents, or the sound Christian sense of the church. 
30th Scripture and faith are the work of the Holy 
Ghost. Other elements, of course, enter in; but both, 
Scripture so far as inspired, and faith so far as it is 
Christian, are from the Spirit of truth. Both have his- 
torical connection with Jesus Christ, who is the real, 
complete and infallible revelation of God to man. Both 
are necessary—faith and Scripture—each to the de- 
termination of the other. Neither can be pushed out 
of its own place and relation without harm and loss 
to the other. Each is immediate and independent in 





its own sphere ; each is dependent on the other for its 
own recognition and preservation. Oa the one hand, 
the canon of Scripture first had to prove itself, and 
must continually approve itself, to be Christian law to 
Christian faith. On the other hand, faith, growing un- 
der the education of the Spirit of truth in the knowl- 
edge of God, has ever to prove itself Christian by the 
Scriptures, or in other words, to preserve by means of 
the Scriptures its own identity through the ages with 
the Christianity of Christ. Post-reformation theories 
of inspiration and the canon, by exalting the Scripture 
out of its true, living relation to faith, really cause its 
authority to fall over again upon the support of tra- 
dition; thus the extreme of Protestantism meets 
Roman Catholicism, but without the Catholic justifica- 
tion of the authority of tradition. The new theology 
has at least learned this, that only by a careful and 
thorough determination of the mutual dependence and 
independence of Scripture and faith can we leave 
healthful room for historical criticism, and at the same 
time escape the vicious circle of post-reformation Prot- 
estantism which makes an infallible canon of Scripture 
depend upon the seleetion or decree of a fallible coun- 
cil; aninspired Bible upon the tradition of an unin- 
spired church. The new theology, with the aid of 
modern Biblical and critical studies, does hope, at least, 
to maintain in the midst of modern unbelief the fact 
of a divine revelation, and the proper normative au- 
thority of the Scriptures. 

The other principle, which I would particularize as 
an outgrowth from full belief in the New Testament 
teaching concerning the Holy Spirit, is this : Christian- 
ity, or, in other words, the dispensation of the Spirit 
sent by Christ, is the final dispensation for mankind, 
and beyond it for all human souls is the end of this 
present world-age and the judgment. Above and be- 
yond all preliminary and provisional eras, in the un- 
folding of God’s eternal purpose of redemption—viz., 
the age of natural conscience and natural religious 
consciousness, and the periods of special divine revela- 
tion—is the era of Christ and the Spirit of Christ. 
This last highest Christian dispersation of the Spirit, 
in some gracious way worthy of God, is an era of pos- 
sible redemption for all souls. Jesus Christ plainly 
taught that the crisis, or judgment ,of sin was the re 
jection of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Spirit, whom 
the Pharisees were in danger of rejecting, was not the 
Spirit of God moving in man’s natural conscience, nor 
even the Spirit speaking through their own prophecies : 
it was the Spirit which had been given without meas- 
ure to Christ, so far as in him it was coming nigh them 
and manifesting its glory. That Spirit of redemption 
Christ promised should come and dwell with the 
disciples. For all sin before its rejection, for sin up 
even to the foot of the cross, Christ could pray, Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they do. There 
is asin, says the Apostle, which is unto death; thereisa 
sin which is not unto death. The new theology would 
be wise up to the words of S'. John, and not beyond 
them—it would be true to the words of the Master 
which the words of the beloved disciple solemly echo 
—for we would remember that there is asin against 
the essence of a revealed God, a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, which hath never forgiveness either in this 
world or the world to come ; and we would remember, 
also, that of all sin up to the sight of atoning love upon 
the cross, and before the coming of the day of the 
Holy Ghost to all souls, it may be said, also, in repetition 
of the Master’s words, Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do; and with St. John’s inspired 
commentary upon Christ’s word of grace, it may be 
added, There is asin not unto death. And we would also 
rightly honor the natural conscience, in its own place 
aud authority, as we repeat in this same connection 
the word which the beloved disciple utters with the 
same breath of inspiration, ‘All unrighteousness 
is sin.” I do not now speak, by any means, for all who 
sympathize with the new revival of theology— I speak for 
some others—I speak certainly for myself—when I say 
that we believe that the last judgment is to follow for 
all souls that age in the development of their moral 
personality—that period in the determination of their 
character—which may properly be regarded as for them 
the age of the Spirit of redemption, the age in the 
history of individuals, as it certainly is the erain the 
great world-history, in which redeeming love shall 
have been made marifest and shall have done its ut- 
most to save. No soul, we must think, can die upon 
the plane of nature only to the possibility of divine re- 
demption. And no soul, we must hope, as we believe 
in the Christian revelation, shall finally be sent 
from the presence of Christ as judge, if it has not 
first lost the eternal life upon the plane of offered re- 
demption. This thought and this hope I hold to be 
both in accordance with Scripture in its principle, and 
in accordance with Christ in its reflection of the Script- 
ures. And I, for one, shal! certainly not teach myself 
a dogma, nor allow others to impose upon my faith 
a dogma, which does not satisfy this twofold condition, 
and show itself to be in accordance, both with the 
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teachings of the Scriptures fairly interpreted and with 
the Spirit of Christ, the Master and Lord of the Script- 
The new theclogy will rather refuse to eftirm 
nll these 
up and seek to 
f Christianity 
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ures. 
dogmatic propositio: 
things in its heart, before it will set 
force upon faith as essential 
doctrines which it cannot show to be in 
both with the words of inspiration «and 
Yhristianity of Clirist. } 


s, and wait, pondering 


parts o 
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It will d vi 
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refuse to dogmatize where it may not be eure of 
harmonizing truth. 
Moreover, a theological opinion which we may not 


be authorized either to affirm or deny as a dogma of 
faith, we may use as a possible hypothesis in the en 
deavor to construct a theodicy, or as a useful help i 
preaching the supreme justice of | in the last 
judgment. 

The rew theology, then, as I understand if, knows 


ef no salvation through conscience alone, or by means 


of death. It knows of no salvation for any soul from 
Adam to the last child that shal! be horn hefore the 
end of the world, except salvat in and through the 
name of Jesus Christ. It believes in no fas! ig 

ment before the day of the Lord Christ, aad thie 
acceptable time, and day of salvation, of the Spirit sent 
from Christ to take of the things of Carist and show 


them unto the world. It can trust God the 
to be Christian towards all his creaturt 
minster the kingdom cf his grace in all ; 
as to bring about in all and through all and for all this 


Christian consummation and jud 


worlds and times 


rment of his universe. 


It fears that any bope less than this is not fu'ly and 
worthily Christian, and by its partial faith may put in 
peril the supreme motives of the gospel now in their 
power over the hearts and the consciences of men. 


Without delaying to group together other and mir 
nt, I now to the 
enumeration of some of its results. that the 
new theology is as yet a spirit passing up and 
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principles of the new movem« 


down 








through our churches, rather than a spirit defined, and 
confined, in any single and complcte body of divinity. 
It certainly will not be satisfied to tarry in any body of 
doctrine which does not pulse snd Jive with the spirit 


will 
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it 
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of the gospel. 

of faith 

truth taught in the Scriptures, but 

breathe the spirit of the ¢ 
The new theology, no!twithstand: 


which the system of 
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ng the fuct that it 


has been « spirit and a life, rather than a speculati 
of the schools, nevertheless has already left its inark 
and the sign cf its purpose upon more than one of the 


doctrines. It has revived, for example, the Bibli 
doctrine of real righteousness in our pulpits. 





opened new meanings in the Scriptu 





has ed 
the doctrine of the atonement out of legalism, and mora 
formalism, and is holding it up to the light o? the most 
ethical or Christian conceptions of God. It is saving 


the real revelation of God from the assaults of ra i- 
alistic critics, and from the mistakes of over-belief 
in inspiration. It hopes to prove itself to be the best 
critic of the critics, and the truest believer of the be 

lievers. Again, it is bringing into more general recog 
nition the essentially prophetic character of the escha 
tology of the New Testament, and teaching too d ite 
dogmatism before unfulfilled Christian prophecy to re 
spect the right of humble faith to silence and hope. It 
is restoring the New Testament doctrine of the last 


judgment, freed from pagan additions and scientific as. 
sumptions. And it is also learning and 
practically to teach a profounder coctrine of sin, as it 
understands better Christ's ut the Holy Spirit 
(not conscience merely) shali convince the world of 
sin because of unbelief in a revealed God. 

And last, but not least, I would emphasize this work 
of the new movement: It is the conception of Chris- 
tianity growing up to meet the present enlarging mis 
sionary opportunity of the Christian world. We need 
larger and purer Christian order to 
bring the heathen religions with all their partial truths 
into subjection to the mind of Christ. On the one 
hand, we behold the world with all its rel.gions open 
ing to missions, and on the other hand we are begin 
ning to see men going forth from our best theological 
seminaries better and more broadly trained than ever 
to labor for the conversion of the The new 
theology would inspire the whole church at home with 
the one great missionary motive of love ; echoing the 
lofty note by which that veteran friend of the Ameri- 
can Board, Pesident Hopkins, raised the tone of the 
last meeting at Portland above all lower notes and dis- 
cords accicdently struck; and, sounding through our 
churches at home this high and pure missionary mo- 
tive, the new movement is also training men to meet 
the religions of the Orient, and the awakening soul of 
man everywhere, with a re-Christianized theology—a 
theology which it prays may be so freed from pagan 
elements that it may overcome all paganism at home 
and abroad; and so simple in its apprehension of the 
revelation cf the righteous Father in Christ, that it 
may make sin seem as darkness against light, and lead 
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men to see God 


as i 


wherever the good news may be preached. I rejoice, 


then, in the new Geparture on account of its great pos- 


| sibilities of missionary 





gcrvice st the present time. 


| 
finitely attractive and beautiful 


When our missionaries themselves begin to write | 
home that it is important what conceptions of God we 
are to tesch the heathen; when missionaries 
whe may know or care little about ‘ Dor- 
nerism,” but who do know and care much 
about the epirit of the Gospel, begin to send back 
word that those who cannot become missicnaries for 
1 sake of the privilege of helping God in his care for 
the lost sheep had better stay at home; then I say in 
J] earnestness it is high time for us to advance our 

d; and I, for one, rejoice that God is lead- 





rd to such a rebaptizing of our theology in 
the Spirit of Christ as shall not only enable us to 
mect more hopefully the unbelief around our own pul- 
pits, but also to enter into the providential opportunity 
for the world. 














I hay ft myse 10 time fora description of the 
1in f tl ew movement further than is implied in 
hat has already been said. I will only add, in closing, 
that it voluntarily » bringer in of divisions, and 
it doe ve strife. ll is nota storm-spirit, because 
li: isa spirit of 7 ress. It loves all truth, even the 
truths in heresies. Ji hopes by patience, often under 
grievous misunderstandings, to win the blessing of 
| the peacemaker in n ter thought. Oaly when its 
| own right to think, and its own evangelical liberty to 
hope, are questioned or denied, will it put the Epistle 
to the Galatians as atrumpet to its lips, and, giving 
no uncertain sound, call upon all Caristians to stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free. 
NIHILISM IN THEOLOGY 
By Tne Rey. J. E. Rankin, D.D 
I do not use this title invidiously; least of all would 
I apply it t» the very accomplished Christian gen 
tleman who has just spoken I recognize the right 
of every man to do his own thinking, whether in mat- 
ters civil or religions. I honor every man who does 
eo. Butitseems to me that there isa movement in 
relipious thought that corresponds to that movement 
in civil thought which has been characterized as 
above. ‘T Ni wantsa new deal. He wants 
the making of luws, the disposition of property, the 
shaping of institulious, put into new hands. And he 


| if nee dful. 





wants this revolution peaceably, if 
He tries for it through speech, through the 
presa, {through the ballot-box, through dynamite. He 
blows everything up, figuratively and literally, and is 
in the spirit of Samson of old, to 
| find a 
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possible, forcibly, 


willing, if need be, 
+ if | 


go up with it, if he can only come wh and 


new constitution of things. 
I think I am speakipg within the limits of Christian 
moderation when I characterize an article which 


» North American 


appeared in ‘* The ] Review,” from the 


distinguished of 
Number One”? ), 


pen of one of the most American 
I call 
be blew sky-high his en 
c 4 ve iA is s 
together with t 
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ers ang thousands of 


divines (shall him ** in which 
iinent father and his theology, 
logy of a large family of broth- 
his brother ministers, not to speak 


Plymouth 


he thec 
if that of a long series of sermons from the ‘ 
Pulpit,” as of the dynamite order. All the arts of 
rhetoric, poetry the invective of 
old-time infidelity and atheism, all the probabilities 
and possibilities of modern science, were put into 
fuse lighted, and the skies have 
rained fragments of bodies of divinity from that day 
to this. 
The new theology, so called, gives us a new theory 
of last things. I! is with this new theory of last things 
that this brief and hurriedly-prepared paper will have 
The trouble in the mir ds of the advocates of 
this new theory of last thingsis this: It seems to them 
that a vast majority of mankind, especially the heath 
it, under the present economy, had a fair 
chance ; and th 
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en, have n¢ 
at, in order to vindicate his moral econ- 
omy, God must give them a future probation. It is not 
claimed that there is much Bible authority for this view. 
One solitary text of disputed interpretation, like the sin- 
gie thread by which Mohammed's coffin was suspended 
between heaven and earth, is what is especially relied 
upon. It is claimed that Peter teaches in this solitary 
text that between his crucifixion and his resurrection 
the Lord Jesus Christ preached to spirits of the ante- 
diluvians, giving them a second chance, though they 
had hada first chance when Noah, ‘a preacher of 
righteousness,” was building the ark ; and though in 


| his next epistle St. Peter cites the same antediluvians 


as illustrations of God’s knowing howto ‘reserve the 
unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished ;” 
which passage certainly implies a denial of any second 
chance before the day of judgment. 
prove anything, it proves too much. These antedilu 
vians were disobedient when the long-suffering of 
God waited inthe days of Noah, while the ark was 
preparing. Noah’s carpenters were ordained evan- 


If the passage 





ar 2 
gelists. Every nail driven was sn epistle of God's 
forbearance. And if St. Peter’s interpretation of this 
event in Nosh’s life be true, the event ilself was syme 
bolic of the believer’s salvation by the resurrection of 
Christ Jesus. The Saviour himself has described to 
us how Novah’s contemporaries carried themselves: 
‘*But, as the days of Nosh were, shall also the 
coming of the Son of man be. For, as in the days that 


were before the flocd, they were cating and drinking, 
marrying aod the day that 
N d knew not till the 
ame and took them all away shall slso the 

f the ’ Did he not know that 
he was to presch to these people, and that they were 


giving in marriage, unti 
the ark, 


Noah entered into an 


flood « 80 


coming f man be.’ 


4 ‘ 


not finally overtaken? How, then, could the coming 
of the flood be taken as the analogue of the coming of 
Son of man, which would be without remedy ? 


although its ad- 

has very little 
g to Professor Shedd, who 
rity history, if not in 
theology, the ancient church, with only two consider- 
t and Ori regarded the 
punishment of the future endless ; doubtless an under- 
sake of brevity. And 
Clement is careful to teach that the doctrine of endless 
deter men 
final salvation of all 
he thought 
ctrine. 


But the new theory of last things, 
vocates try to make St. Peter father it 
Accordip 


will be accepted as fair autl 


patristic support. 
in 
Clemen 


able exceptions 
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statement of the truth, for the 


punishment must be preached in order 


the 


from sin, although the hope of 


ig permitted to the thinker; showi ai 


ug wh 
about the practical immorality of the The 
church of the Middle Ages was a unit in believing, as 
of the lost 
And, until recently, no considerable 
number of preachers out of the ranks of Unitarians 
or Universalists have given public utterance to any 
other view. 

Let us look a moment at this matter of heathenism. 
Hlow it There doubtless, 
heathen, perhaps hundreds of them, within the shadow 
of this building 
thousands, in this great city. 


Dante did, that he who entered the resims 


left hope 


behind. 


does come about? 


are, 


, 
where we meet; thousands, tens of 
I will not say—for I de- 


sire to be charitable to all my hearers, especially those 


of the Congregational nane—lI will not say there may 
not be heathen in this very presesce. What is the 
process by which heathen are made? Geologists tell 


us that if we want an object-lesson in the science of 
if we want to how the 
, 


which we read in the rocks, to to 


thing done 
the delta of the 
There Nature is making her 
solid earth, crowding back the 
voice: ‘* Thus far, and 
We look at those vast heathen regions, 
and they are 
we cannot understand 


logy, see is 


ger 
§ a 
Mississippi or the Nile. 
deposits and building 
the Creator’s 


seas, Saying, in 
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no further! 


where whole continents know not God, 
like the great ages of geology 
k of the Creator, 


But you and 


them. They seem a blot upon the wor 
inexplicable exceptions to his economy. 
I can see how from inherited tendency to evil, from 
the neg!ect of parental training, from the pride and 
luxury of the Christian churches, from the licensing of 
those breathing-holes of perdition, 
you I w, inthe third, or even in the 
second generation, a heathen can be made right here in 
this Metropolis out of the child of Christian parents. 
Has He hes heard 
church bells from the day of his birth ; he actually 
bears upon his brow the seal of Christian baptiam. 
But to-day he is just as ignorant of the way of salva- 
tion as a Hottentot. And this has come to him mainly 
through the law of solidarity, according to which God 
has constituted the human ajlaw which is thus 
recorded in the Decalogue: ‘‘ For I, the Lord thy God, 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 


liquor saloons— 


and can see hi 


not the man had a fair chance ? 


Face ; 


upon the children, unto the third and fourth gener- 
ation of them that hate me; and showing mercy unto 
thousands of them that love me and keep my com- 
mandments.” According to that law, this man has 
become a heathen. Let him his children alone 
for generations, and this heathenism becomes only the 
more perfect and awful, until it will be true of them 
that ‘‘ knowing the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, they not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do 
them.” And this, as the Apostle claims, is hecause 
they would not retain God in their knowledge: they 
would not recognize him in the of nature, in 
their own things, in his things. 

You say, you ‘‘do not believe in any such law of soli- 
darity ; any such constitution of mankind.” Believe in 
it or not, you cannot help being the fruit of it. The 
qualities which distinguish you as a man you have 
got from the loins of your ancestors; you have got 
from your domestic and social surroundings; they 
havecome down to you through angels descendin 1 
ministering to you ia answer to the prayers ct ine 
dead and the living; as they ministered to Jacob of 
old in his dreams. This law of solidarity, of moral 
and spiritual heredity, is just the same law whichever 
direction it takes, whatever its results. If it is just in 
your case and my case, what is its injustice when it 
works the other way? There are men in this presence, 


and 


things 
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whose names will occur to you at once, who bear 
about in their threefold being a heritage of family 
eraces richer than that ever coming through the loins 
of kings. ‘Their ancestors believed, and taught, and 
acted on this law of God’s moral government: and 
it has made their children what they are. It remains 
to be seen whether, denying it, their children will be 
‘worthy to bear the names they themselves bear. 

Nor does this new theory of the last things relieve 
the subject of God’s moral government of the disabil- 
ities charged against it. There are a class of men 
who urge against the being of God, his government of 
men and nations in this world, the same arguments 
which are urged against the endless perdition of the 
wicked. The things out of which perdition grows, 
the fallen nature cf man, the tendency downward, 
unfavorable circumstances, tempters and temptations, 
the fact of evil spirits—all these things now ex’st. 
If there is an endless perdition, it springs from these 
sources. Your conjecture that people will have a better 
second chance than they have had first chance does 
not remove the objection against the first chance. 
This is confessedly bad. If you have, to the minds of 
some, removed the difficulty as to the destiny of those 
who have not had a fair chance, how can you get rid 
of the odium which, in the minds of others, attaches 
to God’s economy from denying them the first fair 
chance? 

But what do you mean by a fair chance? Look 
at human life. Do men have a fair chance here? 
Not the same chance, surely. What is the survival of 
the fittest but the doctrine of election in aniznal life ? 
The Bible teaches that even the heathen have a chance 
to choose, aud are always choosing, between right 
and wrong; and that in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of him. 
‘“FPor when the Gentiles, which have not the law, dco 
by nature the things contained in the law, these 
having not the law are a law unto themselves: which 
show the work of the law, written in their hearts; 
their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing, or else excusing, 
one another.” If you mean, as some say, a chance to 
choose the personal Christ as a Saviour, let us weigh 
this a moment. How do men, even in Christian lands, 
come to avail themselves of this chance? By ceasing 
to do evil, and learning to do well. 

Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last they bring ite music out. 
They find the personal Saviour by listening to the 
monitions of their consciences as to what is their duty, 
as to obedience to God, to repentance and faith. There 
is no cognition cf the personal Ciurist except under the 
pressure of the law of obedience. “If any man will do his 
will, he shal) know of the doctrine.” A large proportion 
of the people who hear the Gospel in our churches, and 
who die impenitent, never do what Dorner describes 
as essential to being absolutely bad; they never actu- 
ally reject the personal Christ. They do disregard 
that sense of duty which, done, would result in their 
recognition of Christ; they do fail to heed the influ- 
ences of the Spirit, who begins by convincing them of 
sin, and who then leads them to Christ. They do what 
the heathen do; they neglect to yield to their sense 
of duty; which is alike in them both. 

But, inasmuch as many reject the Saviour in Chris- 
tian lands, inasmuch as all men do until the Spirit 
of God persuades them to do otherwise, would not a 
fair chance for the heathen imply that in the other 
world the Comforter shall take of the things of Christ 
and show them unto men? Would nota fair chance 
for the heathen imply not only that they have an 
opportunity to repent if they would, but that God per- 
suade and enable them to repent? that, as the old 
theology phrases it, they be effectually called ? 

This new theory of last things, it is said, is only a 
conjecture. So far as introducing itself is concerned, a 
conjecture is a great deal more readily received than a 
doctrine. It is like a hangman’s noose, easy to getinto, 
but not easy to leave. We may go in as orthodox 
Congregationalists, and dangle there as Universalists. 
A doctrine must be proved; it is not necessary to prove 
a conjecture. Itis only a thing thrown out for what it 
is worth, left dangling for the necks of those who 
want to try it. But the danger is that men will give 
it the easy admission due to a conjecture, and then allow 
it the authority of doctrine; first hold it asa conjecture, 
and then as a belief. Evidently it is already dificult 
to differentiate these conjectural further-probationists 
for the heathen from those who believe that all men 
are to have another chance. 

It may be said that this conjecture has really no 
practicai value. If we arein danger of sliding from it 
into dogma, there issomething practicalin that. As to 
the value or no value of eschatology in God’s economy, 
it seemsto me that the sanctions of God’s law, like 
the sanctions of human law, are what make it law. 
Tell the men of this generation, that they may go on in 
their life of worldliness, in their luxury, their material- 
ism, their false philosophy of man’s origin and destiny, 





till they shall fathom such a hell as that in which the 
great heathen nations wallow in degradation and woe 
—is that nothing? Tell the great, wealthy, worldly- 
minded churches of this country that probably the 
beathen will have a second probation; will that fill 
the treasury of missionary gocieties? Will that de- 
velop the grace of Christian giving? It elevates the 
motive, does it? Do we need to sublimate our motives 
so that they may be higher than those of him who 
says, ‘*The Son of man is come to save that which 1s 
lost’? or of him who, having said in one Epistle, *‘ In- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and 
also of the Gentile,” says in another, ‘*‘ Knowing, there- 
fore, the terror of the Lord, we persuade men”? The 
love of Christ constrained him; for he accepted him 
as his substitute in death. His Christian morality had 
had that head ; it sprang from Mount Calvary. But 
no less the love of the lost; for, writes he, ‘‘Iam a 
debtor both to the Greeks and barbarians.” Love 
constrained him; the condition of the lost drew Lim. 
Whether one motive is enough, we have only to look at 
the practical effect of denying the endless perdition of 
the heathen upon those who deny it. Where are their 
missionary stations ? 

The preaching of the old doctrine of last things has 
ahistory. It is a history of the triumphs of God's 
grace, from the time of the Apostle Paul to that of 
Dwight Moody. What has made any man a foreign 
missionary ? Not conjectures that the heathen were 
to have another chance, but the belief that here in this 
world is the great battle-zground between the powers 
of light and darkness. Said that prince of missiona 
ries, Dr. Alexander Duif, worthy mate abroad of 
Tuomas Chalmers at home: ‘‘ And has not this earth— 
the globe itself, which we inhabit, whose comparative 
unimportance in the high scale of the Almighty’s 
workmanship is such that, by its annihilation, ‘the 
universe at large would suffer as little in its splendor 
and varicty as the verdure and sublime magnitude of 
a forest would suffer by the fall of a single leaf ’— 
has not this little speck, amid the statelier worlds that 
bestrew the fields of immensity, been selected as the 
scene of the most stupendous of all conflicts: the 
conflict between the Prince of Light and the poten- 
tates of darkness; the conflict in whose mighty issues 
the flag of mercy was hung from the cross of satisfied 
justice, and the horrors of perdition exchanged forthe 
hallelujahs of eternal joy?” And that David Living- 
stone, whom all nations have risen up to call blessed— 
was he actuated by a conjectural view of last things ? 
he that stood before that entombed nation, Africa, and 
said, as Jesus said to Lazarus, ‘Come forth!” ** Poor 
Sehamy,” writes he of a young attendant who had 
died, ‘‘where art thou now? Where lodges thy soul 
to-night ? Now nothing can be done. Thy fate is fixed. 
Ob! am I guilty of the blood of thy soul? If so, how 
shall I look upon thee in the judgment?” It is true 
that this theology of conjecture, as it has appeared 
among our orthodox churches, has not had time to 
give us a specimen of the kind of missionary heroes 
it can raise up. We can only turn to the exploits of 
the single missionary sent by our Unitarian brethren 
to India, and to the fact that our Universalist brethren 
seem to think the heathen well taken care of if left to 
themselves. These denominations are consistent with 
their views of the truth. It was the true foreign mis- 
sionary instinct—the instinct of self-preservation— 
which expressed itself at the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Board. That was po heresy-hunt. This is cer- 
tainly a fact, that whatever has been done for the 
heathen in the way of bringing them to Christ has 
been done by those who believed, with Saint Paul, that 
even the heathen are without excuse, because they do 
not follow the light they have. 

I hope I shall not be regarded as speaking unkindly 
of any class of thinkers when I say that it seems to me 
that too much stress is laid upon men of the skeptical 
habit. They are convinced of scientific truths by 
adopting scientific methods. They can be convinced 
of spiritual truths, not by giving them modified and 
conjectural views of God’s economy, but by bringing 
them to adopt spiritual methods. After his resurrec- 
tion Jesus did not first seek Thomas, the doubter, but 
Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had cast seven devils, 
and Simon Peter, the traitor. Ie sought the sinners 
first, and then the thinker. It was many days later 
before he addressed these words to Thomas, called 
Didymus: ‘‘ Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.” Faith has its own methods. Sur- 
render a portion of the Christian system which has 
thus far made the Christian conquests of the world; 
this sanction of God’s broken law. You have not won 
the doubter. He says, ‘‘I find just such difficulties as 
your conjecture has tried to remove in the present 
constitution of things. If yvw can conjecture, why not 
/?” You may satisfy one class of Nihilists, but you 
have not satisfied another. The first says, ‘‘ Away 
with a God who carries into effect the Saviour’s words, 





‘And these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment’!” The last: ‘‘ Away with aGod who has made 
a world that he cannot better take care of than he takes 
care of this !” 

Ihave reminded you (1) that there is no Scriptural 
authority for this conjecture, but that the whole drift 
of the Bible, and especially of the Saviour’s teachings, 
is the other way; (2) that it is dangerous to admit as a 
conjecture what will not bear to be openly preached ; 
(3) that the conjecture is just as applicable, so far as 
man Can see, to heathenized citizens of this country as 
to those of India; (4) that the common mind will not 
distinguish between the conjecture that the heathen 
may have another chance, and the belief that they will 
have such a chance; (5) that let this conjecture, that 
if we do not take care the of heathen in this world 
God will take care of them in the next, once get pos- 
session of the mind and conscience of the American 
Coristian, and there are no more foreign missions ; 
(6) that it dees not relieve the economy of God’s gov- 
ernment of similar difficulties, which we cannot con- 
jecture away, because we Know them to be facts; 
(7) that it takes away, from a body of Chr istian truth 
which has gained the grandest triumphs, what has 
almost invariably been regarded one of its essential 
parts, and what has had largely to do with securing 
these triumphs. 

Before we close, let us turn to that picture of Jast 
things given tous by him whois not only our priest 
and our king, but who is also our prophet; who not 
only speaks as never man spake, but who sees as 
never man saw. In last days which are bevond the 
last days of the prophet Isaiab, upon heights that are 
higher than those where is to be stationed the moun- 
tain of the Lord’s house, when the drawings of his 
own lifting up shall have been yielded to by those 
whom the Father draweth to come to him, before 
him shall be gathered all nations! For what purpose ? 
To be judged for the deeds done here in the body. ‘In 
the body ” defines the limit of probation, according to 
the Bible. Where is the interval for this Protestant 
purgatory ? The final judgment isto be upon those 
who have sinned in the body. The circumstances de 
scribed relate to man in the body. What are the 
grounds of their justification ? Not always, necessarily, 
the conscious reception of the personal Christ. For 
they shall say, ‘‘ When saw we thee a hungered, and 
fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? ora stranger, 
aud took theein ? or naked, and clotbed thee ? Or when 
saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee ?” 
The ground of justification is: ‘* Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me!” It is that infinite commutation 
by which what has been done in the Christ-spirit is ree- 
ognized as belonging to the Christ-work. I believe 
that many a penitent soul in all lands will confront the 
realities of eternity with the question of the restored 
blind man: ‘* Whois he, that,I might believe onhim ?” 

{ admit that we have a sensibility to suffering, and 
to the suffering of others, which craves for some solution 
of the mysteries of retribution other than revelation 
has given u’. But David could only wring his hands 
over his ruined boy Absalom, saying, ‘* Would God I 
had died for thee, 0 Absalom, my son!” But the 
beautiful ruin lay stil! in death’s silence : 

No motion has he now, no force ; 
He neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks aud stones and treve 

The Apostle Paul could say of bis countrymen, ‘I 
could wish myself accursed from Christ for my breth- 
ren, my kinsmen according to the flesh,” he so dreaded 
the contemplation of their rnin. And the Son of God, 
who said to the Father of himself, ‘‘As thou hast given 
him power over all flesh, that be should give eternal 
life to as many as thou hast given him,” did yet weep 
over dead Jerusalem, as David over dead Absalom, 
saying, ‘‘ How often would I, and ye wou!d not!” 
Sensibility human, sensibility divine—Il speak it with 
reverence, and with the words ringing in my ears, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!”— 
sensibility human, sensibility divine, never has kept 
men from perdition, never can. Have we the same 
sensibility against sin as against sin’s consequences ? 
God says he is angry with the wicked every day; we 
are angry with the punisLment of the wicked every day. 

I would not be thought to treat this matter too seri- 
ously. Forgive me if | have seemed to do so. J would 
not sit in judgment on my Christian brethren who 
have given this question so much thought. If it be 
true, as has been intimated, that the power to the con- 
trary, the natural power which we were ouce taught 
at Andover inheres in every free moral agent to do 
right, even when he has become what we say confirmed 
in wrong-doing—when that sentence of God bas been 
inscribed in his nature, ‘‘He that is unjust, let him 
be upjusi still; and he which is filthy, let him be filthy 
still ;” and that the lost might, if they would, repent 
and be saved; if it be true, as Burns writes: 

But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben, 
O wad ye tak’ a thought and men’! 
Ye atbling might—I dinna ken 
Stull ha’e @ stake ; 
I'm wae!) think upon your den, 
E’en for your sake! 
and that all this discussion has arisen from the 
conjecture that possibly all the lost will yet come to 
exercise this power to the contrary, our distinguished 
teacher can hardly exclaim of this ghost of murdered 
natural inability woich bas lately haunted the shades 
of that now deserted seat : 
Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me!” 
Though he might perhaps say : 
The times have been 
That when their braina were evt, the mun would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders in their crowns, 


And pusb usfrom oar stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murder is, | 
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The i.stances in of patriot- 
geniuses who have rendered their country valuable 
service by their artistic attainments. Still rarer is that 
life whose story, when the sad time comes for it to be 
written, is so intermingled with national feeling and 
artistic co'oring that the history of the nation and the 

lemand honors for their own. 
Ole Bull’s life was of thi scri; he was a great 
musician, but he was a greater patriot. He made his 
patriotism, or, if not subservient, 


history of art alike « its 


double 


art subservient to his 
so great a belpmate in bis work for his country that 
His native 





agents of good. 


a divine 


the two were reciprocsl 





land inspired his music with soul; his music 
inspired his countrymen primarily to lift thems 
into the dignity of a noble nation, and secondarily, to 
honcr the agent of this inspiration to a degree little 
short of apotheosis. 

The present memoir is not devoted exclusively to the 


consideration of either of these phases, but, while it 


ives 





touches on each sufticiently to show the importance that 
each possesses, iv is pre-eminently a monument to the 
rich, fascinating, and strong personality of the man. It 
deals more with that side of his character shown to his 
relatives and friends than that presented to the public, 
and in proportion as the home-life of an artist is richer 
than his public life in revealed and significant traits of 
character, so is the present work more to be esteemed 
as the story of a good man’s life than as the record of 
a great artist or a zealous patriot. Although in the 
common interpretation of the word not an adventurer, 
I 
was yet one whose life was filled, from the first epi- 
sode of his boyhood to the last scene of his old age, 
with such unsought adventures, such involuntary ro- 
mance, that it assumes almost the coloring of an im- 
aginary history. The records of his boyhood (he was 
born at Bergen in Norway, Feb. 5, 1810) are rich with 
incident and story, and of them all we may take but 
one to illustrate how deeply the spell of music was 
upon him even in his eighth year. The story 
is of a new violin which had bought for him, 
and is told in the words of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, 
who once heard him relate it in his own quaint and 
charming manner : 


either in disposition or by the force of hsbit, Ole Ba 


been 


I could not sleep for thinking of my new violin. When I heard 
father and mother breathing deep, I rose softly and lighted a candle, 
and in my night-clothes did go on tip-t« +, and take 


one little peep. The violin was so red, and the pretty pear! screws 


e to open the cas 


did emile at me so I pinched the strings just a little with my 
fingers. It smiledat me ever more and more. I took up the bow 
and looked at it. It said to me it would be pleasant to try it across 


the stringe. Sol didtry it, just a very, very little; and it did sing 
to me sosweetly! Then I did creep farther away from the bedroom. 
At firet I did play very soft. I made very, very little noise. But 
presently I did begin a capriccio which I like very much; and 
it do go ever louder and louder; and I forgot that it was midnight 
and that everybody was asleep! Presently I hear something yo 


crack! and the next minute I feel my father’s whip across my 
shoulders. My d the il 
broken. I weep much for it, but itdid no good. They did have a 
doctor to it next day, but it never recovered its health. 


little red violin dropped on or, and was 


This is as good in its way asthe stories of the greater 
masters of music: of the boy Handel, wlo at seven 
years taught himself at night to play on a dumb old 
spinet; of Bach, who in his youthful enthusiasm 
would study by the light of the moon, unable to secure 
acandle; of the five-year-old Haydn, who accompa 
nied his mother’s singing by fiddling in perfect time 
with two pieces of stick for violin and bow; of the 
beautiful boy Mozart, who ‘‘at the age of four wrote 
tunes, at twelve could not find his equal on the harp 
sichord,” and ‘‘from improvising fugues on a given 
theme would run off to ride a cock-horse on his father’s 
stick.” This incident of the violin and of Ole Bull’s 
youthful devotion to music is the preface to a long 
life of stirring, changing scenes and incidents which, 
coupled with his vagaries of mind, his whimsical 
disposition, his varying manner, almost lead us to re 
tract our statement that he was not an adventurer. Lis 
early education was received in the school at Bergen, 
where he displayed special aptitude and delight in the 
study of the Norse Mythology; and in 1823, at the age 
of eighteen, we find him at the University of Coristi- 
ania, where his fame as a violinist «f great attainment 
had preceded him, and where bis too severe attend 
ance at musical soirees, ani his too great inatten- 
tion to the university curriculum, brought about his 
rejection for a year. This wound was casily healed 
by his appointment to the Directorship of the Philhar- 
monic and Dramatic societies of the city, and then 
followed a number of years of wandering through Ger- 
many and Norway, a season of great hardships in 
Paris, where Chopin was one of his firm firiends, and 
where the Duke of Montebello, Marshal Ney’s son, 
assisted him finally toa public hearing and success. 
A visit to Italy followed this time of trial, and it was 
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| at Bologna, in 1834, that, being ldenly summoned 
one night from his bed-chamber to appear before an 
audience disappointed by Malibrau, he won a4 glorious 


- 1 ‘ <27 , 
from that time forward 


ovation by his playing, and 





| had fortune at his feet. To trace e course of his 
successful concert tours thereafter through Europ 
England, and America, does not come within the 
scope of such an article as this, and we may only say 
of them that his appearance everywhere w ences 
sion of such public enthu-iasm and dem raion &s 
has rarely been granted to any art Vi story of 
these trips, especially the concert tours ia U United 
States, is told in this book with mux ki and s¢ 
livened throughout with bits of personal anecdote and 
stirring adventure, over which we may not linger, 
although the temptation is great to quot me of } 
amusing experiences in the Siuth and West duri 
the successive American t 
Liven so full an outline of his life as this we have 
drawn will not permit of our giving more than a mere 
index of those events which, as we sflirmed at the be 
ginning of this notice, eause the lif f Ole Bull to 
appear to us greatest from «® patrictic point of view. 
We do not thereby depreciate his powers a rroat 
poetic artist, nor the honors which his music won for 


himself and his country ; but ia the light of his efforts 








to found a Norse school of the drama at Bergen, in his 
attempt to establish a national ¢ rvatory of music 
at Curistiania, in his undertaking to found r 

settlement in America, to which he devoted his health 
and his fortune, in the light of his constant and fervent 
devotion to Norway and to the int 1d welfare of 
her sons, the figure of O Bull itsclf with 
greater power as a national benefactor than a3 a purely 


artistic ma) vel. 


These efforts, it is true, did not: f them hear fruit, 
as, for instance, the Oleana colony scheme in Pennsy 
vania; but success is not always the crown of a noble 
effort, nor do we disesteem a good impulse because it 
ends in failure ; and so whatever the measure of ful 
fillment in these undertakings of Ole Bull's, it is his 


love for Norway and the Norwegians, of which these 
plans were the expression, that will ever cause the 
deepest thrill of sympathy and affection in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH.' 
The new volume of sermons by the Rev. T. T. Mun- 
ger will be welcomed by the same cougregation which 
welcomed the previous volume by the 
They are distinguished by the same cha 


independence and individuality of 





ame author. 
acteristics : 


hought; sympathy 


with men ; absolute candor ; and a certain virile spirit- 
uality, equally removed from the superficial morality 
of modern times and the sentin al spirituality of 
ancient times, from the sterile sociology of the Herbert 
Spencer school and from the unapplicd musings of the 


We irked a selec- 
tion from the volume for our Sunday Afternoon de- 
partment, whieh will better illustrate the temper and 
spirit of the book than anything we can Say here. 

The theological critic wil] read with special interest 
A com. 
parison of this essay with the paper on the same sub 
ject by Dr. Newman Smyth, recently published in the 
Union, is instructive. No two representatives of the 
new movement agre: their a of it; they 
agree in notaing except in declaring that it transcends 
definition. Mr. Munger’s ana'ysis differs from, though 
itdoes not contradict, Dr. Smyth’s. Th: mi 
ment is the emancipated mind thinking on religion for 
itself; and, being emancipated, different minds think 
in different lines, puzzle over different problems, and 
reach after different results. It wouldseem as though 
by and by the men who fear the new theology would 
at least learn that it is not the dogma of probation after 
death, that it does not involve belief in that dogma, and 
that this dogma is only one of the results reached by 
one class of thinkers in the new school, if school it can 
be called. The new movement ia partly simply a new 
intellectual and spiritual interest in t 
religion ; itis partly psychological, tne recognitio: 
the fact that faith is not belief, nor founded on belief, 
but a spiritual apprehension distinct from and supe- 
rior to the intellectual; partly rational, the application 
of the higher reason to propo 


Thomas a Kempis school, have m 


the opening essay on ‘‘The New Theology.” 


in efinition 


new 


Ve- 


he science ¢ 


itions heretofore ac- 
cepted by unquestioning submission to authority ; 
partly theological, a change of the center of theology 
from God as revealed by nature to God as revealed in 
Christ; partly philosophical, a change of the point of 
view of life, so that the past, present, and future are 
regarded as the history less of sin and 1 than of re- 
demption ; partly of interpretation, a regarding of the 
Bible as the product?of inspiration in man, not of dicta 
tion to man; partly scientific, the application of the 
Baconian method to theology, which has hitherto beer 
largely scholastic in its spirit and methods. It ques- 


ruir 





'The Freedom of Faith, 
Houghton, Miillin & Co.) 


By Theodore T. Munger. (Boston 


acter of revel 
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359 


tious as to both the origin and the destiny of man, the 


nature and the work of Christ, the contents and char- 


ion; in short, i 





reopens the whe 





ject of the philosophy of religion for re-invest ; 
Certain aspects of this movement Mr. Munger de- 
scribes with that clearne3s which comes fron 
spiritual and a sympatheti sight into the mind of 
to-day ; the movement itself he does rot detine; no 
sympathizer with the new theology will attempt to 
lefine i ta detined 
GQOovms d broader 
e of t f interpre 
tation iew of the 
idarity the essen 
tial fri a wider 
study of man a re ement of the d rine of Last 
Tnings. His characterization of its spinmt is admira 
ble: “It is not an organization. It hus no 
word of contempt for those who linger in ways iit has 
ceased to walk in. It does not destroy foun 


dations, nor sap faith, nor weaken molives. ss 
It makes no haste, it seeks no revolution, but simply 
holds itself open and receptive under the breathing of 


rit that has come, and is ever coming into the 


the heavenly 


o the darkened 


passive yet quick to respond to 
visions that do not cease to break up 
, 


eyes Of humanity.’ 
LITERARY NOTES 


4 


b ide 


—Austin Dobson's ** sdde 
lish Men 


** Good 


Fielding 4s been ito the Eug- 


of Lettera Series. 
Literature” 


is now published by Taintor Bros. , 


Lafayette Place, in this city. 


—Harper & Bros. will soon bring out a new edition of the 
‘* The Mikado’s Empire.” 

contemnporary, the 
4 


very readable book, 


” 


—Our local ‘*Manhattan,” if reports 


ure true, is to be enlarged, a to become # high-class illus- 
trated magazine. 

—The ‘‘ Life of George Eliot,” 
which J. R. Co 
with a great deal of interest 

—Moces King, the enterprising Cambridge publisher, an- 
nounces @ series of ‘‘ Examples for Elementary Practice in 
Delineation,” by Mr. Charles H. Moore. 

—A. Williams & Co.,so0 long connected with the ‘ Old 
Corner Book-store™ Boston, have withdrawn from the 
book trade, and are succeeded by Cuppies, Upham & Co. 

Professor R. I}. Anderson is engaged in translating Win- 
kel Hom's ‘‘ History of a com- 
prehensive work on # su in which there isa growing 
publie 

The opening essay in the ‘‘ Critic’ of April 28 is devoted 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose life has just been writ- 
ten by Mr. W. 8. Kennedy, aud whose works are being re- 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Cable bas heen delighting New Yorkers with a read- 
ing fre at the 

prepared a new edition of his stories in 
convenient paper-covered yolumes. 

—'A Danghter of the Philistines,” 


by her husband, Mr. Cross, 
will be looked for 


Osgood & announce, 


In 


Scandanavian Literature,” 


yec 


interest. 


m his own writings Madison Square Theater. 


The Scribners have 
the latest novel in the 
No Name Series (Roberts Bros.), has had a very large eale. 
It is already in its third edition, and one or two absurd criti- 
cisms have called special attention to it 
—Americans who have beeu entertained by the noise which 
Life of Bishop Wilberforce " has produced in England 
wiil be sure to purchase an abridgement of that work, which 
E. P. Dutton & Co. will shortly bring cut. 
tion will contain 


the ** 
The re-publica 
all the parts which have evoked English 
criticism. 


Further announcements in regard to the American Men 
of Letters Series inform us that Benjamin Franklin will be 
treated by Mr. McMaster, whose recevt work on American 
history has made him famous; Edmund Quincy, by Mr. 


Sidney Howard Gay; aud Edgar A. Poe, by Mr. George L. 


Woodberry. 

Dodd, Mead & Co, ught out a new book by E 
P. Roe, entitled ** An Une xpected Result, and Other Stories 
The same publishers have just issued ‘‘ For Family Worship,” 
at 


have bri 


ook prepared by Lyman Abbott, of very convenient size, 


and attractively printed, and containing a careful selection 


8 from 


8 Sous have replied to the Harpers’ 


of Scripture lessons, and of prayer all ages. 


—Charles Scribner’ 
cheap reprint of the ‘‘ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,” by issuing those mo 
ters in @ single volur 
library paper, havdsomely 
an portrait of Mrs. Carlyle. The 
volume costs $1.50, and is a model of elegance and cheap- 


he 


st fascinating and brilliant let- 


rinted 8 as thelr 


i“, Pp on the same plat 
edition, on good 
etched 


two-volume 


bound, and with 
—Meesrs. Charles Scribner's Sons publish in a few days a 
ems by William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
There will be a number of pieces that have already attracted 


volume of collected pe 
attention, together with many more that have yet to com- 
mend themselves recognition. Those who have kuown 
Mr. Wilkinson as poet only through his ‘* Webster Ode 
will find in this volume proofs that he has had some previous 
practice in the 


to 


ificati 





art of 


ver 





—'' The Century" announces a ing very interesting articles 

In Jane % Mr. James 
will begin a discussion, in two parts, of ‘‘ The 
Element Fiction.” J Burroughs 
will contribute hi a0 Carlyle to an early number; and 


of a criti character the 


Herbert Morse 


“al imber, 
American 
8a) 
Jr., bus written several critical essays te follow 
his paper on ‘‘ Du Maurier and London Society.” 


Native in hn 
ut 
Henry James 
The sub- 
jects, so far as announced, are: ‘* The Correspondence of 
Carlyle and Emerson," for the June number, and studies of 
** Alphonse Daudet"’ and ‘* Anthony Trollope.” 
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BJOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of ail new pudiications delivered at 


edged in its carlieat subsequent tase. Pubs ahera 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
motasion in this respect, Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


A.S Bares & Co.,,N. Y. 
“A General Liturgy ard Book of Common 
Prayer.”’ By Professor Hopkins, 
Brown & Dersy,N. Y. 
**Onental Legend and Other Poems.” 
H. M. Bien. 
Dopp, Mrap & Co, N. Y. 
*The Unexpected Resn't.” By E. P. Roe, 
‘For Family Worship.” By Lyman Abbott. 
HovuGuTon, MIFPLIN & Co., Boston. 
“The Freedom of Faith.” By Theodore T. 
Monger. 
“The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts.” By 
Richard P. lia low 
Harrer & Broruers, N. Y. 
**Games and Songs of American Children.” By 
Wm. We!l Newell. 
Eoglizh men of Letters. “ Henry Fielding.” By 
Austin Dobson. 
“The Cruise of the Canoe Ciub.” 
Alden. 


By Wm. L. 


Henry Horr & Co., New York, 

Leisure Hour Series. “No New Thing.” By 
Wm. E Norris 

*D asertations.” By Henry Sumner Maine. 
NaTIONAL TEMPERANCE Society Nv PuBLIsH- 

ING House. 
**Goldan Tareads.” By Ernest Gilmore. 
8S. P. Pu7 Nam's Sons, New Yo-k 

* Poems.” By John Albee. 

‘A Manual of Snoggestion for Beglnners in 
Literature.” 

* The Golden Chersunese and The Way Thither.” 
By Isabella {, Bird. 

“King Cap:tal.””. By William Sime. 

“The Possibility of Not Dying.” By Hyiand 
C. Kirk. 

MAGAZINES, 

Eclectic Nagazine, Portfolio, Art Amatenr, Con- 
temporary Keview, Nine'eenth Century, St. Nich- 
Olas, Longman’: 


s Maesz ne, 
~NEW PUBLICATIONS. - 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


= FREEDOM OF FAITE 


By T. T. Munger, author of ‘‘On the Thresiio.d.” 

iy “Ismo., 1.0, 

A book of discourses which merit and are sure to 
receive such attention as very few books of sermons 
either receive or merit. ‘Lhey combine in a rare 
degree the alert, pro«ressive, liberal spirit of theage 
with the faith a d reverynce which conserve and 
(characterize true religion in all ages, 


FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH. 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich author of ‘* Marjorie 
Daw " **The Story of a Bad Boy,” ete. 1 vol., 
16mwo, $1.25. 

Travel sketches, mostly in Europe, marked by 
caref\I"observation, in teresting commeut on personal 
and natio a) traits, de icious humor, avd that charm 

of which makes ali that mr. Aldrich writes 80 
da entful reading 


THE QUAKER INVASION OF 


ASSACHUSETTS. By P. P. HaLLowe tt, 1 vol. 
lémo, $1.25 
Mr. Hallowell has made an exhaustive study of 
the persecution of the Quakers by the authorities of 
the Maseac husetts Bay Uoleny, andin thia book he 
tells the pitiful story very clearly, correcting many 
inaccuracies tn, the histories which have generally 
nm accepted as authentic. 
.. For sale bv ali booksellers. Sent by madl 
post paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


1i East 17th St., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York, 

















HAVE NOW READY: 


Authors and Publishers; a Man- 
ual of Suggestions for Begin- 
ners in Literature: comprising « 
description of publishing methoda and arrange- 
mente, direction for the preparation of MSS. for 
the press, explanations of the details of book- 
manufacturing, with instructions for proof 
reading, and epecimens of typography, the tex 
of the United States Copyright Law and infor. 
mation concerning International Cepyrights, 
together with general hints for authors. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $|.00. 


The Colden Cheresonese; and 
the Way Thither. By Isabella L 
Bird (Mre. Bishop), author of * Lifein the 
Rocky Mountains,’ “Unbeaten Tracks ir 
Japan,” etc. Octavo, with maps and illastra- 
tions, $2.25. 





Catalogues and spring list of new publications 
pent on application, 


By Rabbi 





Charles Serihner's Sips 


the Bditcrias Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- | 


Will Publish May 
1 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 


|And the Principle of its Development. 


By SIDNEY LANIER, 


Author cf ** The Science of English Verse,” ** The 
Boys’ Froiseart,’’ ete 


1 Fol. Crown 8ro, $2.00. 


Mr. Lanier inquires, what is that speciai relation 
of the novel to modern man by virtue of which 
has become & paramount literary form? In 
awcring the quory he traces the growth o f human 
personality from .schylus, through Pilato, Socra- 


+} 


tes, the contemporary Greek mind, throuct 
Renaissance, Shakespeare, Richardson, ar 
ing, down to Dickens and George Fiiot 





the numerous threads are gathered into one. The | 
portion of the work directly concerned with the | 


modern novel is very largely devoted to a critical 


yet loving study of the last-named anthor and her 


works, accompanied by copions extracta, The 
book is in all reapects fresh and enjoyable, and 
discusses the latest problems of literature as pre- 
sented in the writings of Zola and Whitman, and 
other top'cs of preeent in erest that have a bearing 
upon, as well as the more general subject. 


IT 
aT . NAIR 7 . . . = 
ENGLISH STYLE IN PUBLIC 
DISCOURSE. 

With especial relation to the usages of the pu'pit 
By Profeasor AusTIN PHerrsa, D. D., author 
of “The Theory of Preaching,” ** Men and 
Books,”’ etc. lvel. 12m0, $2.00, 

Although Professor P. elps’s books were ali orig 
inaliy composed with a view toa Clerical audience, 
they are too large In their+cope to be corfined to 


apy one clase of readera. HKay'ish Style is erpecial- 
ty broad and comprehensive, and it is particularly 








fascinating from ita stores of happy illustrations | 


and frequent discussions of matters that every one 


is interested in, but which few are competent to | 


decide for ttemegelves ; such as the comparati: 

alne and distingnishing excellencies of the great 
ictionaries, the use of certain words and idioms, 
ind a thousand kindred topics. By 4 the greate 
part of the volume relates to Englis 
videst acceptation, and the entire work is the most 
ystematic treatise upon the subject ever made b, 
an American writer, 








Ill. 


POEMS 


By William Cleaver Wilkinson 

lvol, 12me, $1.50. 

Mr. Wiikinson’s volume of collected poems is 
characterized by variety in form and tone. The do- 
mestic affections, friendabip, the relation of teacher 
and pupil, descriptions of nature, patriotism, nar- 
rative, and religious, form some of the classes under- 
which the poems included might appropriately be 
distributed. Several of the poems included her 
have found their way to popular poetica! anthol- 
gies. 


There books are for sale by all booksellers ; or will 
be sent by mail upon receipt of price by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





HERBERT SPENCER'S 


CYCLO P DIA 


SOCIAL FACTS 


A SYSTEM OF 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY, 


PART VIL. 

The Sociology of the Hebrews and the 
Phenicians 

Complied and abstracted by RICHARD SCHEPPIG, Ph D 


This work is chiefly devoted to the social 
polity and life of the Jewish nation, in which 
al] the elements of the Hebrew civilization are 
classified and tabulated for convenient com- 
parison with the social condition of other 
commuvities dealt with in this cyclopedia. 
No such comprehensive and instructive ac- 
yount of the Jewish sccial constitution has 
ever before been published. 


Large folio. Price+-$4.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, & 5 Bonp Street, NewYork. 





New and beautiful CHROMO C una, 
bame in New [ype, anda: Elegant 48 paw 
Gilt Eound Flora' Autograph A} ieee an 
foriS cts. SNOW & CO... “leridea. ‘Ct. 


SUNGS OF FE AITH, 
A WEW SINGING gene 


Which wiil satikefy every want in both H 
denomination. 


£L 


tt 





Sample copies urailed por Su ce s. Spe 


WM. A. POND & CO, N 
HYGIENE FOR GIRLS 


By IRENZUS P, DAVIS, M. D 





a father and hasa daughter of 
st t him place this v t u her hands 
witt and sffectionate charge to read it 
tt rough delit verately, with much thought and self- 

examination ; if a mother, jet ber sit down wild} 
her daughter ard read toxethe will 

chapters, w le ‘nts and direct spplica 
ion of ita teachings, and such instructions and t 





der entreaties coming of personal experier 
tting only the sacred confi 


= A 
| Observation, af Are ber 


dences of mother ard 





sensible book on the subj» 





| read—simple and intelligible, 


fitting and delicate in treating anbj 


|} judgment and discretion, and pervaded with such 


& parental and solicitous kindness tuat it cannot 
| failto win the attention and coufidence of every 
young woman.’’— (The Critic. 


ISmo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


For sale by aii bookseller cr will b+ sent by 


| mast, post-paid, on receipt of p i 


lishe 
& 5 Bonn Street, New Youre 


Ye 


“THE MANHATTAN is well got 





| 
| 


up and tastefully illustrated,’’ 
says The Illustrated Londen News, 


THE MAY NUMBER 


7 THE 
| 7 r rr. NI 
‘| MANHATTAN 
Contains: 
Frontispiece. The Play Scene in 
Hamlet. 


After the famous painting by Daniel Maciise, 
Kh. A, in the British Na'iona! Gallery. 


A Study of Shsge reer 
by Henry c . Pedd r, With ilustrationa of « 
ecener Oo € av 


The Lady of the Patio. 


A Poem. hy Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 


Metamorphosis. 


A Story. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Carhalx: 
By 8. G. W. Bepnjami a RS 12 iliustrations, 
Where are the Springs of Long 
o? 
A Poem. By Edith M. Thomas, 


** Set Not Thy Foot on Craves.”’ 
By Julian Hawthorne. 


A Sonnet. 
By Kichard Henry Stoddard. 
The Descendants of Louis Phil- 
ippe. 


With .2 portraits from photographs. 


Margaret and Lucille. 
AStory. By Edna Dean Proctor 


The Modern Novel. 


Round the va 


By G. H. Sherburne Hull. 


A School of Urbanity. 


y Fred C, Valentine. 


The Noble Red Man in Brazil. 


By Frank D. Y. Carpenter. 
Recent Literature. 
Town Talk. 
Salmagundi. 


Ode tothe Dude. (Guy Tlerne.) How Far- 
ragut Faraday went a-Fishing. (F. D.S.) 


$3.00 ayear in advance, postage free. 25 
cents pernumber. Published at 


TEMPLE COURT, New York, 





Henry Wanzp Bexcurrs 
Sermons in Plymouth Church, 
ae yy wane nd <7 fe gh AYMOUTH PUL- 


nee ve | theol ota aletedentn, $1.3 
FORDS, HOWARD & HUL a RT. N.Y. 











“Ot ts three buudred give but three” — 


. 25 Union Square, New York. 


A Poem. By Edgar Fawcett. | 


er x al to clermy- | ( 





, HOPE AND LOVE, 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 





Music, and be acceptable sa tts Chri-tian 

nentalisn {TR eae 18 a ger 

: ea w he best era lay 
will be i nit 

rr | I tents, literary 

ng a { } i $35.00 | LU 


[DAY PALMER, the author of many beau- 

v tiful hymus, emorg them, * My faith 
looks ap to Thee,” writes as follows to the 
| pnodlishers of ‘piritual Songs for Social 





NEWARK, April 23, 1883 
‘THR CENTURY CO 


Sirs: We bave used in our weekly 


prayer-meetiugs, Dr. Robinson's ‘ Spiritual 
Songs for Social worship*® long enough to 
have testcd the collection pretty thoroughly, 


; and bave very mich er joyed it. The hymns 
are rich und various, ard have been found 
well adapted to meet the wants of intelligent 
worshipers in their best exercises of devetion, 
and to quicken and elevate healthful religious 
affection. Tue habitual use of euch hymns 
cannct fail to minister effectively to the true 
spiritual culture to much to be desired in all 
churches. The hymes acd tunes generally, 
48 in all Dr. Robinson's books, are well suited 
to each other: and, ou the whole, I have ex- 
sinined no selection which has seemed to me 
better to meet all the ordinary demands of 
| social worsh! 





‘i am, genticmen, very truly yours, 

“Ray PaLMer.” 
This book costs but 50 cents in quantities, 
tontuins 555 bymns and 830 tunes. The 
tion containing the hymnsonly, just issned, 
is sold at 20 cents to churches. Sample copies 
to Ministers on request. 





| THe Century Co, N. Y. 


| cae 


| EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. By a 
‘Bible Btnde.t.” 134 pages. Pocket 
} y Price 10 cents. 











This small v lesicned to give auch infor 
} tact coucerni t Life, intellectual eulture, and 
spiritual endowmen: of Swedenborg as will enable | 
he reader form a just conception of his fitness 
forthe mission he claims to have performed. it wili 
fonnd naeful in corractiny err rs in regard to the 
fe, cheracter, and work of Swaa ten bore, and in 
j wat ea ¢ ; Ba New Cl hure h and its doc- 
trines. Mailed on iptof the price. Address 


‘ I. x. G SHREG ory, 
Book Room, Cheatuut & 22d Sis » Ph ilade!phia, Pa 


TI 


| BEACON LIGHT 


A very successful SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK, 
By J. HW. TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. 


* We are delighted with it.—The cmly one 1n use 
Onght to be in every Sabbath 











sion of those familiar with the 
tit ls one of the very best ever 
pubilet red. 


PRICH SO CENTS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, - $2.00 


Plantation, Jubilee, and other songs. A grear 
euecess. Piano or Organ accompaniment. 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, - -« «¢ $2.0 
New and superior selections of the beat Pian 
piece “, 
GEMS OF £ NG LISH SONG, - 82.00 
Oor mtinuce to be ter eat favorite, being tne best 
| general collection of shest manic rongs in the En- 
Charming Cantatas for the end of the musica) 
Feason 
RUTH AND POAZ. Andrews. . 65 cta. 
NEW FLOWER QUEEN. Root. 75 cta 





| Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 

| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
— H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 
| Sunday-School Anniversaries. 


Bigiow & Main’s way Annual No. 10. Bean- 
| Sous prepared especially for Anniversary 






. Si per 100; Sc. ench by Mall. 


[Floral Praise, “teterionatapted ior Fora 
Sunday (or Cn € 


iene ) with n W suman by H, 








if pag 
S41 per 100: Sc. each by Mail. 
BIGLOW & MATIN 
76 East Ninth street, | Sl Randolph atreet, 
NEW YORK. OBICAGO. 
FOUR Pages to 8S. S. Superintend 
ents and Teachers sending address to 
Wm, A. FORD & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 





‘THE BIGGEST THING OUT "seizes 


Puen So ee 





; a 





Ze @isiwer naan advertisement. wie 
oper 4 savor upon the Advertiser and 

| Fusbiiones by stating hat they saw the 

deertise.nvenit un tne Christian Union 














ee 








May 3, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








ff imancial and dnsurance, 


THE Ww EEK. 

It may be fairly said that business has 
entered the short period of waiting for 
the development of the winter wheat 
crop, before new risks are taken or plans 
made on the part of leaders and capital 
ists. Of Jate years this suspense as to the 
outcome of crop3 aunually has become 
much more pronounced than before 1879, 
the year when specie payments were 
inaugurated, for the reason that our 
ventures and speculations before that 
date were based more on the condition 
of our currency, and the unstableness of 
our legitimate trade and commerce, than 
on any substantial reasons for prosperity 
or the reverse. For ten or fifteen years, 
during and after the war, this nation was 
ina vortex of wild speculation. Business 
of aimost every description was infected 
with the disease. No question of gold re- 
serves troubled the Government Treasury, 
and the failure of the nation to redeem 
its obligations had the effect of demora'- 
izing individuals in respect to personal 
debts,'and made banking and 
alike more hazardous. But since national 
redemption was accomplished in 1879 
we, asa people, have gradually turned 
to the legitimate conditions of finances 
and industry, until now we have fairly 
reached that period in our history when 
we recognize that no real prosperity can 
resuit to our enterprises without the 
foundations of our income are secure and 
solid. Clearly, with this country, the basis 
of our wealth and prosperity hinges on 
our natural products. With England the 
dependence is on her foreign commerce 
and domestic manufactures. Trade, 
traffic, and commerce of all grades rest 
primarily on the result of the yearly crops. 
How do they look? What is likely to 
be the comparative production? are the 
questions now being propounded on 
every hand. These questions it is still 
full early to solve. So far the winter 
wheat, a very important crop in certain 
sections, according to the most accurate 
information is fully upto the average, 
taking a comprehensive estimate, but 
every kind of trade and business halts 
until a more defiuite answer may come. 
The evil now is the unscrupulous man- 
ufacture, by interested parties, of false 
reports and groundless assumptions re 
specting the progress and out!ook. It is 
pretty clear that no trustworthy estimate 
of the winter wheat can be made for 
about a month, as to the aggregate vol- 
ume of the year’s yield, but the average 
and progress of growth may be esti- 
mated, and it ison these points that a 
radical difference exists; the moderate 
judgment is, as we have stated, an average 
crop. 

Railway earnings for the third week 
of April are above last year’s in most 
cases, but the planting season always in- 
terferes with shipments by farmers, so 
that the volume of cereals now 
being forwarded to Western centers 
by farmers is smaller on that account. 
Wall Street, above all other centers, feels 
the effect of this season of waiting, and 
is extremly dull: business, indeed, is at 
a stand-still. Foreign commerce con- 
tinues in our favor, though exchange is 
above the gold importing point. 

Money is easy, with a drifting process 
in currency going on, from the interior 
to the New York banks; this is r-tice 
able in the Bank S.atement gi-cs below, 
where both deposits and |cyal tenders 


indicate that he banks are accumulating 
in funds : 








business 


Loans inrease........... eo araiacs . $2,088,000 
Specie decrease................. 183,000 
Legal tenders increase......... 1,215,500 
Deposita increase..............- 8,246.30 
Reserve increase,............ 270,925 


The balance of increase in deposits is 
open by bank notes. The rate for 
1 loans is 4 to 44 per cent. 








HOICE Investments! 


wv. catern Real Estate Loans and School District 
S vd as pb ENT BO rel 
Highe 


yielc 
her Rates nterest, ‘or BONDS :: 
J. CHE 


W, Jr. St. Joseph, Mo. 





CONTINENTAL INS. 00., 


100 Broadway, Now York. 








Reserve for Unearned Premiums $1,5 _ 12 

Reserve for all other claima............. 363,545 27 
Capital paid in Cash.......... Saree 000,00" 6 
Net Surplus......... asco ahah es a Lee ee 


Total Cash Asseta........... $4,450.534 50 
This Company conducts ite business nuder the 
reatrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law 
The two Safety Funds together equal $1,100,00 
GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t 
Cyrvue Peon, Sec'y 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Glevernument Horde. 

At Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York, 


The restatements confirmed by 3 12 testimoniala by 
our Patrons during eleven yoars' business. Informs 
tion, Forme and ‘lestimonials furnished 7 ap — 
tion. J.B WATKINS & ¢ 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
HENRY DioxrReon, NewYork Manaver. 243 Broad cer 


MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND STORAGE CO., 

346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St. 

Offers a Safe Repository for Bonds, Deeds. Mo ort 
wares, Wills, and other valuable papers, Trunks, 
Silverware, Jewelry, Paintings, 

Safes to rome oo $10 to m: 200 Sa § year. 
W.8. Aa Pres. 5 5.FISHE Vice-Pres. 

ED' K POSTER, Geueral aahea. 








W. H. Landerdaie J. W. Lauderdale. 
Residexut since Ind4 F.W. Lauderdale. 
LALDEK DALE & CO., 
Real-Ketate and Loan-Agents. 
10 Washington Ave.N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Refe srences: E. 8. Jones, President Hennepin Ce 
Sank; A. Harrison, President Security al 
1. E. Vanderburwh, Judwe of fhe Supreme Court 
and any reliable business firm in Minneapolis 











1839. 1883.]| 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 






G4) 

Ya rPENE\ 
C/o174 wn) O} 
\E (Futton siregl) 9} 
\ ae 


fi 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Care- 
fully selected Patterna of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRBADES, 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,ete, | 
ALSO, 


LACE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH&CO. 


J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave.,cor Henry St., Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 
The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County 


23 TD ee. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 


Also HAMS. 
Long Island Kggs and Vegetables 








received fresh every morning. 
And a genera! aseortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCE RIES. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co.’s, Jewett's and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


530 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Established 1364. No Patent, No Pay! 


PATEN Obtained for Mechanical Devices, 
Bes sc ecmenp Designs, and Labels. Al) 
inary examination Ras to patent 
pongy Ad of tavgutions Free ur “Guide for db tain- 
ts” 18 sent free everywhere. Address 


Lule Baswer & Oo., Solicitors of Patents, Wazhing- 


ae StyuLes: Gold Beveled Kidge and 
hromo Visiting Carda, finest quality 
far gent =. and lowest prices. 50 


chromos with na 10c te eg: t with each order. 
OLIN TON. bk 3. OO., Clintonville, Conn. 














BIG “PAY ‘to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 


amon Solid Silver 


eer ru arantes Every picce 1s stamped 
elt A Fj and the goods can be purchased of 
f \ANBF 
6reniine @eslers at the same prices asked 





Samples free, TaxyLon Bros, & Co., Cleveland, O, 





ARE al NRNVALE 


ONE . TO Lie 
*MANUALS; hs 
TEN 10 THIRTTWO 

















ON & HAMLIN, ‘ ORGAN 


UC BOSTON |54 Tremont'St_NEW YORKA4G E147 Sr. CHICAGO. 149 Wagasy Av 





p0e Bry ib9 
121095 SUFFICIENT 
COMPASSFOR Ag eng 
OF Po oe Mus! 
OTHER stv: 
$30. §57, $72 
i‘ S7e $93. 10>", 
vil, SIZ $120 UP 
RR CASH; SY PAYMENT 





. esl ay ED, 
€ 
See evens 


972 


& PIANO: c° 












is of ouly one 


925/ goo ™ 


ty ( 


and often 
GOR 


for goods of in’erior manufacture, 


of debased quality. The stamp of the 
HAM COMPANY + larantee of 


is the Hall Mark of England 


as eure & ¢ 


pure metal as 


Gorham Plated ina 


Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more ele- 
gant and substantial character than the com- 


moner grades, will now find the Goruam} 
PLATE the most economical ware made. The 
quality is fully maintained, aud the prices 
are much less than formerly, while the vari- 


ety of design is larger 
GORHAM M'F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 


No. 37 Unton SQUARE 


For sale by Jewelers thr ut the U. S. 


TRAVEL TO EUROPE! 


Kstimates of Cost Ls Ok: to nny part CE 





Europe and the Ortent. 


TINOKETS ISSUED ar RELIABLE INFORMA 
TION CHEERFOLLY GI VEs Special arrane 
menta for escorted ties £9 foreiyn lands, hes 
particularain rnonthiy 7 


‘ .w s, Kent / 
AN EX CHAS “GE TRAV ELEAS 


=a 


Address AME! 
BUREAU, 162 





WAR \T TONE, 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 5 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, | 


Introductior t llustra 
at rk srribed for by 





finan i is of eminent 
men, and is indorsed | as the mos Va ble and J bri! 
ling book ever <i ttem. It Sells like wildfire, snd is 
the grandest chance 3 to coin r ney, oer offered to 
epente. hag nd fer Circul cin 
Plate, all free, to. ro ‘pe Ww URTHINGTON 
& co.. ‘Hartford, Conn, 


Manager. 1 


TH 





we 
igHERY 
CH PIANO 


“1S THE BEST ON TRE WORLD," 


Exoels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in PowrER aND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave nothe 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated raTENTED METALLIC acTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate, 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just put 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMB: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON. 





lished 


Mention this paper 











ILL. SUPPLY 

t 4c, per c th = 

t ih We CW ASTE te MBKOIDE WY, tis 
si tulisu et 

' r : ) uit haif a d Z 1 denirs t ra 

‘ API \ * Orang 
t f fa cy Ww 8 retawe 

ri ey order t 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.,, 
Broadway. New H bey etSt., Phila 
od r Street, B yet 
! CARDS HROM 

FREE! ARD and CHROMOS 
will send free by f our large 
German, French d ‘Amerioun a arene 
( mri. O1 intel # iv sds price 
wt, and ers Tere lesius, oF aint fa 
30} }ost.ze. Wewi aleo Rend free by mat 
4 eu +, ten of our beat Chromos, on recely 
f ten ee to pay for packing and js uM niko @l- 
‘ td utial price list of « arwe (hil ¢ hro-~ 
mon. Av nts wantec i. Address I’. GLEASON & 


OU., 46 Summer Street Boston, Mass, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 








tere 


Vublisher’s Bey sartment. 


icthniveetencrnation 





A «CC. U.” PEDIGREE, 
Our space is so taken up this week 
demands of cur advertisers, to 
whose announcements we the spe- 
cial attention of our readers, that we 
cannot give as many of the interesting 
features of our morning for the 
past six days as we should like. Renew- 
bseriptions, and good words 


by the 
eall 


mail 


als, new 
for The Christian Union have been com- 
ing iu at We take this 
opportunity of our subscribers 
who have so promptly responded to our 


4 grati’ying rate. 


tT. 


ne 


thanki 


Jast ‘‘eall.” In one town in Ilinois The 
Christian Union has, it seems, what 
might be called a pedigree.” The 
paper goes from an interested sub- 
scriber there through several families, 
and its course is traced carefully by 
him and sunounced to us. He estimates 


that his papcr is read aé least by fifty 
and he wants to know, in couse- 
if we cannot print a special edition 
We should like to print 
full, but we can only 
cull this fact, which illustrates the de- 
mand that is made for The Christian 
Union. The letter which we have select- 
ed for our readers this week indicates 
what our aim in the subscription 
of The Christian Union We mean, 
before we get through, to have all our 
readers feel toward The Christian Union 
as ‘*P. F. W.” does; and we are rapidly 
attaining our object. Of course, in every 
mail we receive orders to stop The 
Christian Union; but the number of 
those orders grows daily less, and the 
number of renewals grows daily more; 
and we have a very strong hope of re- 
ceiving ‘from each eubscriber a yearly 
communication of the same tone and spirit 
as the following: 


y, 
quence, 


SUNS, 


iu 
on parchme nt. 


his letter in 


work 


1s. 


W—-, Mich., 
Christian Union, \, Y. 

Enclosed please find P. O. Order in full for your 
bil. I have been ina good deal of a quandary 
as to what I should do; Ithonght of stopping my 
paper when my time was up because I could not 
the money, br 
and promised as soon as they conid earn the 
They ha paid me $3.00 


April 27, 1883. 


i}) 


it my children said J must nol 


raise 
do it, 
money to let me have 
onthe morning of the day that the enclosed bill 
came to hand, We have teken The Christian Union 
ver we could possibly raiselthe money since 
Yours, 


P. F. W. 


whene 
it started, and love it very much. 


SEAMEN'’'S 
CIETY. 
The Rev. W. L. Phillips, of the Surmmerfield 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, will 
preach the annual sermon for the American 
Friend Society, in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, Sunday evening, 
May 6, 1888, at half past seven o'clock. 
The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Seamen's Friend Society will be 
held in the chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 190 
Cherry Street. New York, Monday, May 7, 
1885, at three o'clock, , When the reports 
for the year will be submitted and the usual 
business transacted. 
The Life Directors and Life Members, with 
the friends of the Society, are invited to be 
present. 





5 


AMERICAN FRIEND O- 


Seamen’s 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPARTS NEW LIFE AND VIGOR. 
Dr. 8. F. NEWCOMER, Greenfield, Ohio, 

says: ‘‘In the cases of several aged men, 

who complain of forgetfulness and disinclina- 
tion to think, move, or to be epuken to, or 





harassed in any way, they told me it im 
parted new vigor.” 
For dyspepsia, or any stoma *h derangement, no 


other remedy can be found so es asant, promyp t,and 
ottective, as Ayer’s Cathartic 11 





The reputation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a blood 
medicine is maiatained by cures made and daily 
quakine. ® 

THE GREAT SUCCES 


echieved by CASWELL, MASSEY ree 10'S EMUL- 
ston c COD-LIVER OLL, with PEPSIN and 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR. 


BOYS 


AND 


GIRLS’ 


AND 


Jersey 





i 
Strits. |" 


We have now a complete line of these de- 
sirable goods, and advise an early inspection 
before the assortment is broken, as it will be | 
impossible to duplicate many of the best 
styles later in the season. | 
Everything for Children’s Wear, 
from HATS TO SHOES, for all ages 
up to 16 years. Latest and best 
styles atthe lowest prices. 
Ijlustrated catalogue of Liliputiar 
mailed free upon application. “Out- -Of-towl 
recelve prompt and carc ful! attention. 


BEST & 00, 


STUDIES OF 


Neglected Texts. 


S. Rogryson, D. D. 


Bazar 
lers 


t 
r 


GO West 23d Street, 
bet, 5th & 6th Aves 


KT. 


oO 


By Rev. Crarves 


This volume of twenty-nine sermions by the 
Pastor of the Memorial Church is peculiar, 
in that the discourses are upon the passages 
of Scripture seldom chosen for the pulpit. 
For fresh, sharp, clear presentation of the 
truth they will command attention, and a 
careful reading of the volume will shed much 
needed light on many of the otherwise difli 
cult passages of God's Word. 

#1.25. 


329 


12mo. 0 pp. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield 
St., Boston, 1512 Chestuut st., Philadel 
phia; 75 State St., Rochester; 176 Elm 
St., Cincinnati; 153 Wabash Ave,, Chi- 
cago; 757 Market =t., San Francisco. 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subacriber. They are applied to buildings 
on etrictly scientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 








EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
SUCCESSOR TO E E. QUIMBY, 
No. G4 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 





Dress Reform, 


Union Undergarments. 


E, 14th ta: 5, 14th 


Vest and Drawers in One. 

Made in all weights ot 
Merino and Cashmere 
Chemilettes, Princess 
ts Eyuapotse, Emar 
cipation, Dress Retorm 
and  Comtort — Waists.| 
‘orded Waines a 
Specialt shoulder # 
Brace an rset com- 
bined. Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal 
Obstetric 
Shoulder Stoc 
yorters, Sanitary a kins, ete 
work promptly atte ded to 
TRATED CaTALoOGuE FR 


MRS.A. FLETCHER 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 













stom 
New Iuius 





AGEN) S WANTED to intredve e 
NEW AND NOVEL At 
Arich harvest e gxood canvasers 


to business men. 
aunples le shoot 5 and 


during the summer months. 





QUININE, has induced many imitations. Get the 
pa 2k Broadway aud 07# 6th Avenue, 


terms to agents by return mail. 
publisher, 30 Bond Street, New York Give 





| Secretary National 


;c 


OUNT- BOOK | 


E bU CATION a 


Best TE ACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 
For every department of instruction, low or high. 
preiuptiy provided for Farailies, Schoole; Colleges 


Cirenlars of good schools, with intellig-n* advice, 

free to pareits persoually. Mailed for postage. Al! 

ekived Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form." 
J W. SCOHERMERHORYN, A. M., Secretary, 


7 East l4th St.. near 5th Ave., N. Y. 





VALID BOYS. 


BACKWARD AND IN 








The undersig an experienced physician and 
teac! iakes the instruction of such boys a spe- 
cialty Location ightful. Address Dr. WILL- 





IAMSON, 


pier 





Lyme, Conn. 





TMOUTH MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N. H. 





The Eighty-teventh Annual Course of Lectures 
bewius August l and ends November 13, 143. 
For Oircular address, 
CG. P. FROST, M.D, 


MMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
Cobourg, Ontarie, Canada. 


-July 2 to August 1. 








S! 


Term of 6 weeks 


This Su Course combine: ‘reation with 
yrds to Teachers, Lawyers, Clersymen, 
od students, the opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of a vitally important and | 
exceedingly p.actical subject. Delightful climate. 

Moderate rates for boarding. Inexpensive excur. | 
Send for descriptive circular to J. R. Bechtel, 
School of ;Elocution and Ora- 


1,416 and 1,418 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 


mmer re 





and aff 


and ‘all classes of advanc< 


8101, 


tory 








” 


“WANTS, 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserled in this column free 
if charge for subscribers. The full name | 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘want."" Cards for others than sub- 
scrivers will beinserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card lo exceed 10 agate lines.) 








Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
| every county for the Christian Union. Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 

Wanted—In a family (who employ a cook an 
honsemaid)—a girl to assist the mother inthe care 
of six ch en; one who can be trusted very | 
way She must be refined, ‘ Z 0d 

ired, patie: ery fond of «¢ en, and 
have a** knack" for managing them. She muet be | 
Willing to do anything required of her, cheerfully. 
She will have a good home, kind, considerate treat 
ment, and good pay. teference required, Ad 
dress, 5. H. G., care of The Christiar Lt nion, 

For Sale.—A farm of 760 acres high rolling 


prairie, unexcelled for stock or crops ; orchard of 
2,000 trees coming into bearing, nurse ry without 
competition, great demand for fruit and trees; « 


mate eqnal to Florida or California ; tive miles from 
sUnTY BEAL | 


Addre 


good scioois, Churches, and society. 
8s B.C. Church, Goliad, Texas, 


Wanted.—An 
Inission school, 
Pil 


ace. 


experienced missionar 


y foracity 


Salary $1, Addresa, stating 


‘ Christian Union 20 


xXperichce, 


L, y 


grim, vilice, 


slayerle 


For Sale or Rent, * Fair Iaven Height 
New Haven, Corn., a neat cottage of seven rooms, 


On 


lot 69 by 125) beautifully located, 

y, and in easy communication with the city, 
with Address, P.O, Be 
New Haven, Conn, 


overiooning the 


cit nd 


the shore resorte. x 56, 


Wanted.—A short-hand 
practical experience, 
from active 


writer of eight years’ 
present debarred 
by ill health, w 

s eystem of short 


Helen L 


being at 
phonog raphic work 
in Munson’ 


rates, 


¢ 


i) 
a 


| hand at very reasonable 


Manning, Owosso, Mich. 


lve cw s 


Address, 


| Wanted.—An educated young lady—one who ia 


| able to speak French preferred—desiring to spend 
|} two summer months on the Hudson can do so by 
| teaching a little girl eleven years old a few hours 
| ea h morning. Should the lady be an artist, she 


for sketch- 
34, 


will find it a particularly rich country 
145 





ing. Address by letter, L. A., Room No. 


Broadway, New York City. 


| 





$5,000.— Wanted, a partner ta? extend machin- 


}ery business now in successfal operation; have 
| 

| two patented speciaitics of value. Present business 
jean be doubled in one year. Beet references, 


Stanley, Christian Union cflice. 


CONSUMPTION. = 


I have a positive remedy for the above dise: — by 
| its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
| long standing have been cured. Indeed, 4 strony 
is my ‘oo in its efficacy, that [ will! a and TWO BOT- 
TLES », towet he r with @ VA ALLE TREAT. 
ISE on A hie disease, to ar aa “Give express & 
P.O.address. DR.T.A.S8L CUM, 131 Peari st., N.Y. 





ae anqrem, 


> “a ae Qiu Aaveriiser ane 


“ashe by stating thay’ taey swe Ma! 


ain GAM AMT LIAO MEN wdE: 


we Vpn che 





Vou. XXVIT.. No. 1 s. 


TH “OOMESTIC" s My fo. NEW- YORK 1882. 


a 


f ip STAR THAT LEAQ STeyy 


“ASE oF gpg asw™ 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


| GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SETA 
THE 





Am erica n Universal Cyclopedia. 
4. treens Son, 74 4 76 Beekman St. N. & 





AGENTS S262 


F s12 
$72 ;. AWE K. $12 2 day at homecesity wm aie. Oy 


can now grasp a fortune, Out 
tit worth @10 free. AddressR @ 
RIDEOUT & 00.. 10 Barclay St.. MN. ¥. 





mes and $35 ootf! 
Portland, Ma, 


$66"" 
$5 to $2 





uy at home. Samples worth 85 free 
idrese Smuisox & Co., Portland, Ma 











H URC ice 
USHIONS. 


D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 


Office, 36 Broadway, 


P.O. Box 31 . ¥. City, 





MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


ince 


h. ¢ * Alaria 


Fit 


We at Troy, W. Y. 


RY. 





titi & Co., 


‘BUCKEYE CELL FOUND 








r re 
t A Aaron, Harte, ete Paid owe 
tt» VANDUZEN & tT Cini 
Zs Zp 
—_ Z 
=> V2 
_— — 
Zz S 


ARLI 


t#® BEST THING KNOWN fo 
WASHING +? BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HUT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES L —- OR, 
INGLY, 


TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
‘es universal satisfaction, 
should be without 1t. 
BEWARE of imitations 





rr poor 





slead. PEARLINE 1s the 

res ing compeund, and 
bear ie nbove symbol, and name of 
JAMES PY Li. N EW YORK, 











a a 
&-—_ = &— 


; PW ILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


| 
| 


OIL AND LIME. 











Wilbor’s 1S ‘od Liver oi and l.ime.—The 
Creat popt o is sat Neacious prepara. 
} tion is alone iribut able nant se ri ieworth In the 
ire ot Coug hs Colds Asthina, Br chi'tis . Whooping 
Cough, Scrotuious Humors, and. all © onsumptive 
Symptoms, it has no super , if equal Let no one 


neglect the early syinptoms . when an agent 
is at hand which will cure all complaints of the 
Chest, Lungs or Throat. Manufactured only by A, B, 


disease 





‘chnasiddaeamne fer Ce OM CSG Oeesrin 





Witbor, Chemisty Buston. Sold by all druggists, 




















May 


» 1885. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








A LITERARY AVALANCHE. 


“ What IS the world coming to? Tha poorest man now ia 
put on an equality with the richest, so far as beoks are con 
”—CENTRAL Baptist, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Point Bn books here advertised are ready for Immediate 

edelivery. ; ucan pay for the books 
after you have received n Point. and ex aained them. See 
partic “p ars under“ Fair Terms to Buyers.” give n below. 

3 d Point To secure my best bargains, you must always order 
r * promptly. The terms here give nare good for ten days 
nly. The “nimble six-pence” is one it« m 6 

4th Point Booksellers generally don 

« but stander therm instead. Spd a 
but I can allow them only small discounts, and the “pressure” of n 
Uonaire publishers, and of * interest,” incline the majority @ 


ce rned. 








fainst mie, 


THE ELAKVIR LIBRARY. 


“ The cheapest of all the Libraries.’’—“ Sunday Globe 


“Even in these days of cheap books this reaper —* 
Post,’’ Pittsburgh. 








The following have already appeared in Tim Evzicvir 
LiprRaky, and are sold separately at the prices ai 
All are unabridged, and are printed in type shown by th 


four lines, or larger, 

shington Trving. 
*% By Canon Farrar 
hington. His most celebrat 
yashington Irs Ly I ! 

















1 

1 < 

1 

J 

15 J 

1. ifeo f Gustave I 3 . H.N trated 

17 American Humorists—Olive r we nde i nat ‘ Z 

19 The Cricket on the Hearth. ker I ated..... ‘ 

19 American Humorists—James R li Lowell 

a American Humorists—Artemus 

21 American Humorists— ss irk Tv ‘ 

22 The Commentaries of Cawsar. J \ y Trollope 

23 The History of Her wlotu s. By George C. Swayne lx 

24 Cicero By W. Lucas Collins ° 1x 
The Deserted Village ; Tr irave Oliver ¢ 

% The Cotter's Saturday t, and Other Pose ] i 





7 How Lisa Loved the King. By George Eliot 
BS ngs of Seven, and tne r Poems. By Jean Ing Ww Cc. 
2 Demosthenes. By W 
3) Highways of Literatu a 
$1 Aristotle. By Sir Alexander ¢ 
The Indian Song of S ngs. 
} Plato. By Clinto n W.¢ ins 
3 Horace. By Theod * Mart 






$5 Life of Alexander H., Steeple ns. Ly Frank I. Nort 
soe qutive weries of © Anctent Cis ve for Eng hI r i vels 
heretofore sold at 81 ne more ¢ eck, uul 





‘pu 
form with the Caesar, ‘He rodo tus, Aristuile, etc 


A  @ t Off On condition that you will forward your 

rea er. order, Within 1days from y re 
ceipt of this paper, will ser d by retur for 25 cents cash 
your own selecti ag lll velistt of 55 cent r, ior 





$1.50 cash, the entire 


list, the full pri 


“ Marrelously cheap, yct beautifuily printed.” —MOonNING 
Srar, Dover, N. 
The greatest attraction in pe int of « t wd good readi WJ 
th it any publisher Ie asyetoffered.”—TVite Mati, Toront 


‘THE 
that we har 
dype on strong paper 


ae of Universal Knowledge. 


d sol ‘dl ferature 


EuLzeEvirn LIBRARY 8 LT Passes tii che pie ssanvt ting 
ecrer met with. The led ain ‘ 
"_Y are Covranr, New Haven,Conn 


CS8UCE CLE ra? 


r idle 
= It aa the crown of the cheap aj 1rement 











f the day PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
ve agair ed control of 1] t ft reatest of 
in Cyclopa , al alr aga . i antia 
old pricelist The present are uniform with the formerAmerican Dook 
Ex nge editions 
Thi is a vert itim reprint of t! 80 London ¢ tion of Chamber 
By precia, with copie us additic ns by American ed it i 
amount ofr tter about 10 percent. morethan Ajpletor lopeedia, 
‘ein ¢ 1, $8.00), and 20 per r cent. more t 1 Johas a ¢ 
lia (price S51. in cloth) Forthe general read rit is t best Fi 
yclopmwedia ever published, whatever the price. Prices for tt etoft 
15 volumes as follows: tra cloth, §15.00; half russii 2.005 Tull 





library sheep, marbled edge 


On condition that you order wi 
Special Offer... ar reccius of the 
send you by express, or freisiit. att ‘ IM 1 
( nth, & If russia, $14.5); 
“Fair Terms to yers,” below; 


“Weadmirea manof pluck and brains. He 1 
he ce anot be destroyed co may be brought to the st, 
- w vigor and resolution from his very misfortunes, he raises « 
que ror abot » them all A few months ago we were } ide 

hews thatthe American Book Exchan I M Jol 
Was business manayer, had failed. 
many be 
Alden, extending over a period of years, 


Ss, $23.00, 





price 
sheep, $16 . See particulars under 














. n 
Ito this A use fe 


wutiful and remarkably cheap books, and 
were always » t asant ar ! 
t 





fr fitable to us Ve always found him 
iterary monopolists—the enemies of * 
short season of triumph. They had sin ceeded in strangling the great 


‘Literary Revolution,’ but while the echoes of their rejoicings are still 
heard, behold, the irrepressible Alden appears in their Very midst at the 
head of a ‘ Literary Rebellion,’ which, in the dismay it creat 1 th 
hearts of the enemy, and in the magnitude and glory of its : 
ments, bids fair to outstrip the late ‘Revolution.’ So mote it be.’ — 
RecorD, San Augustine, Texas. 


The Creat British Novelists. 
These choice editions of the world’s most eminent 
and beautiful 











novelists, are printed in the arg 
type shown by these threo lines 


Whoever des 
not) tl 


ires to possess (and who, purse, does 
complete writings of the four greatest novelists of the world 
r min dress worthy of such grand productions. Good large 
type, good paper and printing, and handsome binding, are essentials; 
if possible, one wantsalso the numerous illustrations of the best artists. 
{have recently been so extremely fortunate as to secure the control of 
the entire “ plant’ and all of the manufactured stock of the superb 
axton Illustrated editions " of the Complete Works of Dickens and 
Thackeray. 


with comfortahl 











The Dickens is published in 15 large 12mo volumes, large 
long primer type, with about 200 fall page Ilustrations. 
Dickens. It is acknowledged on all hands to be the best edi 
tion of Dickens published in this c 
ing is especially unique and beautiful, the best English ek 
and gold designs, and the set is packed in a neat paper b 
¢ is alist of the volumes, cach containing over RO pag 


3 <wick Papers 1WOld Curiosity Shop and 
David Coppe rtield tard Times 


vuntry. 








} 
th,with ink 
The fol 








3M: artin Chuzzelwit 11 Two Cities and Sketches by Boz 
4 Nicholas Nickleby 12 Barnaby Rudge and Edwin 
5 Bleak House Drood 

6 Little Dorrit 13 Expectations, Traveler. Mis 





7 Dombe y & Son cellany 
5 Mutual Friend 14 Christmas Stories 
— a Twist, Italy and Am. 15 Child's History of England, ete 
aote 
The price of this e on has here tofore 
have reduced to $14.00 My edition is a 
published. The ekes — is entirely 
*parate volumes, $1 eac 


been $22.50 per set. which I 
yhutely the same as heretofore 
in peiwe, bolting in quality. 








Thackeray's, “= 





5 Vhilip, ete Chi 
6 lienry } vond, ¢ 
Tho price of the edition heretofore has t Y ¢ 
have reduced to $10 I 
mreenny. just p ubi ished, ur min all respect 1 Dk 
1 Thack lune ontain 


fine iNustratio: The following is a list of 


1 Waverly and Woodstock 71 7 





1@ Floss 


it 
illon tl 





Dy ke n p< my 1 t \ } T r t $1 
The eray's ¢ plete W eorset 
tt’s ( ymin 


Georze Eliot's ¢ ete W OT t ) 





Permit me toc 
1eSS ‘ i ) 


t tand up, butin his beir ‘ to t 


knocked down sn 





Works of Was hington Irving. 


The expiration nl 
short sighted monoy } eretofor ptt r 
productions of t 
reach of the n b iver 


MODEL OCTAVO EDITION 


writin I t 


the "1 * of Washi | ‘ per set th, § 


»LOSTRATED EDITION 
Extra! fhe a4 above by Fak; ress iste Fale Ten 
oli 3} ike 


notices You ‘ h 





Whatever : i uy, thi 
up the masses toal ine id nary of 


su think M 


Cyclopedia of Fiction: 
The bel yw 


the verv beautiful large 


is . onl > + 
mentioned volumes are 


all printed in 
Long Primer type, which 


is shown in these three line 


.In this series it is intended to include, ur ridced. t best w cof 

ch of the 5 itauthorsef the world w } ewone 7 j 
the realm of fiction. These characteristic v imes make wets ted 
with those famous writers not to know something of Whom would b 


lamentable ignorance; afford you an infinite amount of plea 
recreation, and of really useful Kn od ige ; for ficti 
of the life « 









tory. gives vou intim ‘ in 
Various ames and ¢ 1 in which itss es are I follow 
Volumes luay be roughly classed as representing 

Hyperion — Tox » scholar and poet 

Thule—Madern . art and scene PN hP I 

Adam Rede rland country | i last centu 





N 7: it 
Hy patia— Fg _ and Roman life in the first century 

TIvanhor Pngtish life in the romantic era of the Crusade 

Pompeit— Life 1n a Roman city in the fi rst century, and 1 ate f Pompei 
















Copperticld— Lower and middle classes of England duri t tir nes 
sane Ey re—Unequaled pe we s of certain phases of Eng fish lit 

John Halifax—Engish life « pobility in the eomyr 

Vanity Fair—Enelish lite; Pare nest of modern si 3 

The Spy—Green Mountain Ros American life in Revolution times 

The Berber—Life in Spain end Me vint erntur 

Horse-Shoe Robinson —American he olution 

1 Longfellow erion and Plack’s A Prince f Thul h? 





half russi 
2 George Eliot's Adam Bede, and Kingsley'’s Hypatia.; cloth, % ct half 
russia, $1 1). 
scott's Tv vanhoe, and Rulwer’ P mpeil; cloth, + ; 
4 Dik ‘*kens’ David Copperfield ; h, 80 ets.; belfir 1, § 
5 Charlotte. Bronte's Jane |} 1M 
Gentleman ; cloth, 80¢ 
6 Thackeray’s Vanity Fai 
half russia, &' 19. 
7c pea 's The Spy, an d Judge Thom; 
ith, koe : Ww. 
8 Ki ‘nnedy's hoe Robinson, an 
cts.; half ruse 4, $1.00, 


Two books are, 
the price hamed, 









i J Mulock Craik'sJchn Ha 
h Nitros ii 1.00, 


1, 
3; nearly * 








20 fine illu 





tratio: t A 





m's The Green Mountain Boy 





sy issia, 





Mayo's The 


in most ca bound in one volume, as indicated 












im ortant If ordered within ten days fror 
p hea paper, 3 will send 4 r vn S 
m “Cyclope lia of ie . Expre see particula undcr * lair 

Soria: Gates ‘at th foll Wing special discounts 

Any selections under 85, at 20 per cent discount 

Auy selections over 35, at 25 per cent. discount 

“Pnelosed 1order f lot f ls, C. 0, T I Iw : 
for the You have done and are ing more for the 
reading “public than any living man in Americ Success to you.—} 





W. STARK, Louisiana, Mo. 
Tam watching with » 
of your pluck, repulse 
years, [am sure you will redeem ey 
patrons of the old American Boo} 
reward for yourseil.— M. Ek. 


ch interes Stat 1 hope, 
pte u aif y 
ry ples 
kK Exchanyu: 
Boy NTON, bk iling’ S 








ve m te t t 
and rei ap a rich pecunary 
prings, Ala. 





Cyclopedia of History. 


i} ( ( pedias are commonly 


i i tuthors, the 
H ral Fr | Th ries will 
n f£ the 


known 
iniversaj 


in- 


Special Offer.. 7 


Cyclopedia of Religious Literature 


aphy and 





























“ 
ents s 
i 
‘ ne 
I Large 
. £. vat your re 
Special Offer. nur re. 
| { wing 
er cent jiscou: it 
. 
Ta 
Fair Terms To Buyers. 
ison, 
M 3E RET VE heapest con 
‘ i 4 efur ead 
| x pre ) D.. AND PRIVI.- 
LEGE : MINATION ALLOWEI » RE PAYMENT 
ent, s ild ac 
t ewith 
} y ey 
r x | THE for 
n ant of wml iness 
N } nsi ar will 
Lrecell swhi he 
mia ‘ 
Lett ’ ur orde 
guarant ! \ lar 
of t iY if i 
nereia i 
Ir f ar ' t in the I 
Ma t ft r st 
knowing t fact 
T I r }} Paid at pr 
. I ST PRI CES I 
PRICE « sportation charges will be pa irriva 
the ¢ t : ‘ f desire nall, 
a i f pri ) er pos 
Transpor ich J v, or large 
D we r ’ 1 it w be y ise ‘ combine with 
y rnelct 1 i ler: 
pve LU i 1 ushally be sent n ‘ iy by freight than 
by express, but in that case you must Pav act cost of boxing and 
cartage hiv « t & worth « I ks t e will weigh 
ye Tt Ry Rallroads charge ivthing less, the same a ”» 
Jhs.; there i ler large as possible 
THIS COUPON 
y be ¢ t r vit er 
f the paper f is tak : t r 
f this paper r to entitl ut pecia ed 
in this advertisement 
' 








Remit by Bank draft, 
registered letter. Fractions of one 


postage stamps. Address, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., N. Y- 


Express or Money Order, or 


dollar can be sent ir 








864 


THE CHRISTIAN 





UNION. 


Vou. XX VIL, No. 18, 








With the fullest 
confidence the manu- 
facturers of the Ivory 
Soap recommend it 
to those not already 
acquainted with it. 
They not claim 
that it the only 
pure soap; but the 
only pure soap to be 
had at a moderate 
price is the Ivory, 
(99i‘'0% pure.) 


do 
is 








CARPETS. 


GREAT DEGLINE IN PRICES. 


AN INVOICE OF ENGLISH 
DY BRUSSELS CARPETS 
(OUR OWwM IMPORTATION), CONFINED 
S1YLES,IN NEW AND UNIQUE DESIGNS AND 
COLORINGS, WITH FLEGANT BORDERS. TO 
MAKE ROOM FOR THESE 

FOLLOWING SPECIAL BAB- 
GAINS 


JUST RECEIVED, 
AXMINSTERS ANDE 


WE OFFER THEI 
20; DIFFERENT PATTERN2 BODY BRUSSELS, 
NEW AND DESIRABLE S!YLES FROM 81.35 
PER YARD, USUA! LY SOLD AT 81,60. 


VELVETS IN ALL 


150 PIECES THE LATTES! 
COLORINGS. A. ABOUT ONE-HALF 1HEIR 
FORMER PRICE 


iw PIECES MOQUETTES AT LESS THAN MAN- 
UFaCiURER’S CO3T OF PRODUCTION 


MATTING. 


aw DIFFEKENT STYLES FINE FANCY, WHITE, 
RED CHECK AND SULID COLORS JUSI 
RECEIVED 
BARGAIN, WE OFFER THE 
E ROLLS, AT THE UNI- 
FURM PRICE OF &iv PER ROLL ¢ YARDS 
WORTH 40c AND jvc. PER YARD. 


L 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
AND 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
WORTH, ALL THE LATEST NOVEL 
AT EXCKEDINGLY LOW PRIJES. 


AS A SPECIAL 
WAREHOUSE SAME 


lov, 
TIES, 


WINDOW SHA 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO, 
SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST.,N. Y. 


nro 


DES, [a specialty. ] 





Kissena Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 
Fiushine, N. Y. 


Those ansivering an Advertisement wit 
genfer @ favor upon the Advertiser an: 
Publisher by stating that (hey 
Advertisement ww the Christ-an 





Vion. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO 


‘Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing 


DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ fine Muslin and Embroidered 
Suits. Novelties in Ladies’ Silkk Dressing 
Sacques. A large line of Fancy Wash 
Dreeses for Children and Misses. Misses’ 
Mew- Market Coats and Jackets. Infants’, 
Children’s and Ladies’ Underwear. Also 
just opening, a line of Foulard Silk Wrap- 
pers 


Broadway and {9th St. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 
Finest Quality Manufactured, 


Lisle Thread, 
Merino Ur 


Bal- 


? 


In Medium aud Gauze Si'k, 


briggan, Gauze Cashmere and er- 


1 Drawers. 


HICH NOVELTIES 


Vests ant 


on Roman Striped French Lisle Thread Hose 
and Half Hose ; aso, Real Balbriggan in colors 
aud wi b S lk Stripes. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMED, 


Broadway and {9th St. 





Degraaf & Taylor, 


THE LEADING 


Furniture Makers and Upholsterers, 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 


48 West 15th Street, 


Between Sth and Gth Avys., 


WHITE AND DECOR ATED 


|Mess's JAMES McCREERY 
| & CO. 
have transferred from their! 
wholesale warerooms to re- 
tail counters their reserve. 
stock of Black and Colored | 
Satin Merveilleux, and Le- | 
vantine. 

The qualities formerly sold 
at $2.25 and $2.50 wili be 
reduced to $1.25 and 1.50 
respectively. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway, cor. | Ith St. 


N. Y. City. 


RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., 











HOUSE FURNISHING 
Window Shades. 


OPAQUE SHADES, HANDSOME DADO BOR.- | 
DERS, NEW DESIGNS, BEST MATERIAL, | 
SIZES, 6 FEET BY 3, INCLUDING KOLLER, | 
SLAT, AND TASSEL, 43c. EACH 
HOLLAND SHADES, SAME SIZE, FINISHED, | 
FRINGE OR TASSEL, HARTSHORN PATENT | 
ROLLERS, IN WHITE AND 4LL COLORS, 6% 
FA‘ H. 





Window Curtains. 


NU 


| 
| 
LL | 
AT $1.59 | 
PAIR | 
| 

| 

+) 


'TINGHAM AND GUIPI 


AN? WIDTHS, TAP 


RE 
BOI 
AND UP 


LACE, FI 
ND 
rH 


UNBLEACHED DAMASKS 


AND 
: RNITURE COVERINGS 


ACK WALNUT CORNTICES, CURTAIN POLES 


CHINA WARE, _ 


BLETS 48e. THE DOZEN 
;OBLETS, 5% DO 


FANCY GO 
BANDED ¢ 
TEA SETS, DECORATED (44 Pieces), 
84 2 

PEA SETS, DECORA’ 

| ASSORTED FLOWERS, $6 
} PURCELAIN DINNER SE1 


an 
ELEGANT ASSORTMENTINFRENCH 
CHINA AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


$3.85 


ED MO38 ROSE AND 


27 





. Ba.25 
S 152 Pieces at B9.& 


PORCELAIN CHAMBER SETS 
DECORATED WITH WIDE BAND 
MAJOLICA CUSPIDURE?S, : 
TIN, WOGDEN, AND WILLé 


Each. | 
ats, 


- and 45 


K WAKE O} 





WARE, 
WATER 


| CUTLERY AND SILVER PLATED 
NECES- 


MATS, RUGS, REFRIGERATORS, 
} COOLERS, and in Fact EVERYTHING 
| SAR) FOR HOUSE FURNISHING, 


French China and English Porcelain | 


AT LOW PRICES. 











Fine White French Chi Lner Sets, 149 pes. B30 

emp on French C a i 44 pes 7 

»G e-band French Chir na Tea Kets. 44 poe iM 
Bich 5 Decorated Freuch China Tea Sete, 44 

eases ccceses 12 

eces "$45 WHI... .cecess 3 25 

elain Dinner Sets, 100 pea 14 ut 

Silver plated Dinner Knives, per dozen..... 3 { 


HOUSEFI RNISHING GOODS. 

Iilustra wue and Price-list mailed free on 
applicati ites furr 1 
c. Lp HADL EY, Cooper 
City 

Gedere securely 
steamee free of charge 
Money- order. 


ALSO ALL 






t “ag = ri 
ustitute, New York 


packed and placed on 


car or 
SentO. O. D. or P 


0, 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
} WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 


| Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
| Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


| 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


} ARE TO BE FOUND 
| TIRE ESTABI 


THROUGHOUT OUR EN- 
ISHMENT. 


| RARE OFFERINGS IN MILLINERY GOODS, 
REASONABLE OFFERING IN DRESS GOODS, 
© | DRESS SILKS, LACES, HOSIERY, PARASOLS 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITIS, ETC 


a 
| 
| 
OUR FASHION MAGAZINE | 
GIVES INVALUABLE INFORMATION UPON | 
WHAT TO WEAR, AND GIVES FULL DETAILS 
OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK, 
SINGLE OOPY lic., 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311,313 to 321 Grand St., 


56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 








| ALL THE Most 
| 


| FOR LADIES, 
| FROM OUR OWN WORKRUOMS, 






THE 


Admiration 


"THE 


ly "Of cise. 
Mrs. S_A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Harr Restorer 
IS PERFECTION/ 


A. ALLEN has justly earned this title, 
and thousands are this day rejoicing 
over a fine head of hair produced by 
her unequaled preparation for restor- 
ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Hair. Her World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandruff, and arrests the fall; the 
hair, if gray, is changed to its natural 
color, giving it the same vitality and 
luxurious quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. “My 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. I am sat- 
ised that the preparation 
is not a dye, but acts on 
the secretions. My hair 
ceases to fall, which is cer- 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 
coming bald.” This is 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WoRLD's HAIR RESTORER. 
“One Bottle did it.” s 






{hat is the 






expression of mar have had 
their gray hair r 1 to its natural 
color, and thei vered 
with hair, after 

Mrs. S A 

Restorer. Itis 





RH. MACY & CO. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE.,, and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DKY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ELEGANT 
TRIMMED 


Millinery 


NOVELTIES IN 


| AND THE MOST DESIRABLE SHAPES, STYLES, 


AND COLOKS IN UNTsIMMED 


“Straw Goods, 


| BOTH FOR Sear Rates Eke “18 OH, 


MILANS, BA 


Dress Goods, 


NALL THE POPULAR SHADES AND COLORS 
"RENCH CASHMERE, CAMFI HALR, VIGUG 
FS. SHOODAH CLOTHS, SERGES, ARMURES 
3UNTINGS, LADI¥S CLOTH AND FL ANNEL 
ITI 
IN ALL COLORS, WARRANTED ALL ha 
i DOUBLE WIDTH. 
BOTH FOREIGN N MFESTIC ee 
TION, IN TMMENSS VARIETY, AND EVERY 


YARD A BARGAIN 


Hosiery 


MEN. AND CHILDREN 
‘D FRESH FROM NOT- 


Underwear 


OF THE CHOICEST STYLES, 

AND MADE 
FROM THE BES’ MATERIALS, 

ALL THE ABOVE AT PRICES THE LOWESTIN 

AMERICA. 


Spring Catalogues now Ready. 


GENTLE 


_ ; 
SIGNS, AD 


FOR L: ES, 
OUR te 
TEN 





59, 61, 63 ORCHARD ST., 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








